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How to Survive — and 
Thrive — in Tough Times 
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Using Interactive Multimedia 


A Conservation Cure for Small Museums 














Command the future with themed, high capacity simulation 
entertainment for all ages. Call or fax today and find out 
how you can make your museum or planetarium a “must 
destination’”” with Omni Films’ new large screen, 70mm space 
adventure. MotionMaster draws them in and brings them back. 





OMNI FILMS 


International, Inc. 
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Sharing the Treasures 


In the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, history is spelled with a 
capital “H’ And well it should be. 
Virginia 1s blessed with a rich, ven- 
erable history that began almost 
four centuries ago. 


With James Madison and John 
Marshall among its early leaders, 
the Virginia Historical Society 
was established in 1831 to preserve 
and share the records and artifacts 
of this past and of the future yet 
to come. 


Over the past 160 years, it has 
amassed unrivaled collections of 
treasures: books and maps prepared 
by Captain John Smith, gold but- 
tons trom Pocahontas’s dress, 
George Washington’s diaries, 
Patrick Henry’s cane, plus the most 
extensive portrait collection in the 
South, more than seven million 
manuscripts, and thousands of 
books, maps, newspapers, photo- 
graphs, and museum objects. 


These have made the Historical 
Society one of the country’s most 
distinguished centers for the study 





of the history of Virginia and of 
the nation. But it has been a center 


primarily serving scholars and 
genealogists. 


The Society’s Board of Trustees 
decided this must change, that the 
“treasures of the Commonwealth” 
must be shared with more people. 
Needed were funds and leadership 
to expand the facility, to provide 
much needed exhibition galleries, 
and to enrich public programming. 


Enter Charles F. Bryan, Jr, who 
was named Historical Society 
director in 1988, and Stuart G. 
Christian, Jr, who ably serves 
as president of the Society’s Board 
of Trustees. 


Charlie is proving to be an effec- 
tive catalyst in working with a dis- 
tinguished cabinet of Virginia 
leadership people to raise the $12 
million needed for expansion and 
endowment. 


“A recognized historical scholar, 
a skilled museum professional, and 
an engaging Society spokesperson, 
Charles is committed to helping 
redirect the Society’s future but sen- 


423 South Ave., West 
Westfield, N.J. 07090 
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Charles H. Bentz Associates, 


Phone 908/654-5017 Fax 908/654-1471 


sitive to the traditions of the past,” 
according to Stuart. 


Says Charlie, “The key to our suc- 
cess, which now includes a 
$750,000 National Endowment for 
the Humanities challenge grant, is 
teamwork: a visionary board led by 
Stuart, a committed staff, enthusias- 
tic campaign volunteers, and skilled 
fund-raising guidance.” 


Charles H. Bentz Associates, fund 
counsel to the Historial Society, 
salutes its director, president, and 
campaign chairs — Mrs. Robert W. 
Cabaniss and Robert E.R. Huntley. 
Because of their commitment and 
the generosity of people throughout 
the nation, the treasures of Virgin- 
1a’s past and future will be shared. 


Bentz Associates can’t clone 
Charlie Bryan or his Historical Soci- 
ety team, but is available to help 
you plan and successfully complete 
your capital and endowment cam- 
paign. A full-service fund-raising 
consulting firm, we invite you to 
put our experience and energy 
to work for you. 


Inc. 





Red Mountain 
Museum and Discov- 
ery Place in Birming- 
ham, Ala., have merged 
and will move to the 
landmark Loveman’s 
Building in the down- 
town area. 


John G. Shedd 
Aquarium in Chicago 
and Western Illinois Uni- 
versity have developed 
college-credit courses in 
aquatic studies. Marine 
Mammology, the first, 
will allow students in the 
Midwest to benefit from 
direct observation of sea 
mammals. 


New-York Historical 
Society and Jewish 
Museum in New York 
have embarked on an 
unusual collaborative 
venture. While the 


Phipps Conservatory 


a 





Jewish Museum is 
undergoing expansion 
and renovation, it will 
become the museum-in- 
residence at the histori- 
cal society. The two will 
share exhibition space, 
but each will offer its 
own education and 
public programs. 


SciTrek Science and 
Technology Museum 
of Atlanta has opened 
its facilities to groups 
that want to spend the 
night at the museum. 
The program includes a 
workshop, a live science 
demonstration, a video 
program, and access to 
the exhibit floor, which 
includes more than 100 
interactive exhibits. The 
new program accommo- 
dates organized groups 
of at least 10 children. 


Valentine Museum 

in Richmond, Va., has 
unveiled plans for a 
$22.5 million history 
museum, to be called 
Valentine Riverside, at 
the 19th-century 
Tredegar Iron Works site 
in downtown Richmond. 
The Ethyl Corp. has 
made an $8 million chal- 
lenge commitment to the 
project; the Valentine 
also has received a 
$750,000 matching chal- 
lenge grant from the 
National Endowment for 
the Humanities and a 
$1.2 million grant from 
the E. Rhodes and Leona 


B. Carpenter Foundation. 


Phipps Conservatory 
in Pittsburgh recently 
hosted a visit by public 
television’s Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. McFeely (the 
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Valentine Museum 


speedy delivery man in 
Mister Rogers’ Neighbor- 
hood). The visit is one 
episode in a week of 
programs that explore 
the topic of growing and 
will become part of the 
show’s library. 


Santa Cruz County 
Historical Trust, 
Santa Cruz City 
Museum, and Vision 
Santa Cruz opened the 
storefront exhibit The 
Changing Face of 
Downtown Santa Cruz 
on the first anniversary 
of the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake. The exhibit 
examines the commu- 
nity’s history of crises, 
including floods and 
earthquakes, and then 
focuses on the future of 
the downtown. 


Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has opened an 
experimental gallery. 
The gallery allows 





experimentation with 
different presentation 
styles, many of which 
encourage visitor partici- 
pation. The 7,000- 
square-foot gallery 
serves as a laboratory for 
museum professionals 
who want to explore 
issues related to exhibi- 
tion development, 
context and design, mar- 
keting, and accessibility. 


Adler Planetarium 

in Chicago unveiled its 
renovations in mid- 
February. The highlight 
of the construction 
project is the escalator 
linking the main-level 
Universe Theater to the 
upper-level Sky Theater. 
As visitors ride the esca- 
lator, they are sur- 
rounded by thousands of 
twinkling stars and 
galaxies. Thanks to 
mirrors and fiber optics, 
a three-dimensional 
effect is created. | 
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CATCH A THIEF 


the harmful effects of photochemical degradation. 
This new Optivex Filter is available in a variety of 
sizes, which includes the 2" diameter disk for use 


with the MR-16 halogen lamp 
and 4 34" disks for various PAR optive 


Ultraviolet radiation— invisible, silent, ubiquitous. 
And persistent enough to steal the color and value 
from the priceless images of museum masterpieces 
and the hues of high fashion fabrics. Now Bausch & 


Lomb’s new Optivex™ Ultraviolet Dichroic Filter blocks 


99 percent of UV radiation, while transmitting high 
quality visible light with virtually no color distortion. 
Your textiles, water colors, historical documents, and 


works of art can be displayed safely while reducing 
T EC H N OL O G Y 


T H I F I L M 





UV/ FILTERS 
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lamps. For more information, 
please call 1-716-338-6350. 
We help you take UV out of 


the picture. 
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Noteworthy 2 
Letters 1 
M Notes 10 


News and views from around the museum 
community: A museum makes room for 
Daddy (and the rest of the Simpsons, too); 
an Indian art collection seeks a permanent 
home; 4,000 journals are condensed into a 
comprehensive art bibliography; the rock 
music hall of fame continues to roll forward; 
15 million messages fill a space archive; and 
a program of subsidized exhibit fees hopes 
to aid small museums. 


People 20 


International Report 22 
After fearing the worst, museums begin 

to assess the fallout from the war in the 
Persian Gulf. 


Exhibits 26 
Using works of art from the 19th and early 
20th centuries as visual texts, the exhibition 
The West as America chips away at the 
cultural veneer of “manifest destiny.” 


Calendar 28 
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The Law 32 
By Charles H. Morin 

Investigate the possibility of charitable 
remainder trusts as one way to woo a 
reluctant donor. 


Recent Acquisitions 37 
The High Desert Museum in Bend, Ore., 
and the Oregon Historical Society in 
Portland share a gift of American Indian art; 
and the Elmhurst Historical Museum in 
Illinois receives 45 Dresden tree ornaments. 


Tough Times 40 
By Thomas M. Berger and G. Donald Adams 
Knowledge of management fundamentals— 
and of your museum—are the surest map in 
the drive toward fulfilling your mission 
during uncertain economic times. Here are 
some questions you might ask to measure 
your progress so far. 


Regional Roundup 46 
By Donald Garfield and Evan Roth 

From the mountains to the prairies to the 
oceans, this reportorial snapshot shows how 
museums across the U.S. are weathering the 


current economic recession. Encouraging: 
The news isn’t all bad. 
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Rich and Poor 52 
By Martin Feldstein 

According to this respected economist, 

art museums are both remarkably rich and 
remarkably poor—and a distressing 

contrast exists between the “value” of their 
collections and the modest operating 
budgets of the museums themselves. 


Permanent Problem? 58 
By Thomas W. Leavitt 

A former museum director argues that 
although recession accelerates the search for 
new sources of capital and operating funds, 
museums’ economic problems are endemic. 


Conservation Cure 60 
By Diane R. Kopec 

Here’s proof that, with initiative (and grant 
funding), even small museums can avert 
conservation disaster and learn to care for 
their collections. 


Moving Target 64 
By Ann Mintz 

Before museums jump onto the interactive 
multimedia bandwagon, they would be 

wise to consider the constraints as well as 
the opportunities. Here are the four areas in 
which such programs present special 
challenges to museums. 
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Cooperative Video Venture 66 
By Genine Amada Tillotson 

Earth Over Time, an interactive video 
program produced with the involvement 

of 15 science museums, is both playful 

and powerful. 


New Options Lie Ahead 68 
Two soon-to-be-available technologies offer 
museums even more programming options. 


Take a Long Look 70 
By Nancy Tieken 

An ambitious labeling project aims to satisfy 
the educator’s agenda and the public’s 
curiosity by encouraging visitors to spend 
more time looking at art. 


Special Section 74 
A Decade of Service 


For 10 years, the Museum Assessment 
Programs have responded to the needs of 
a changing field. 


Special Section 77 


Deserving Diversions 

By Nina G. Taylor 

These choice cultural offerings await 

AAM members who attend the 1991 annual 
meeting in Denver, May 19-23. 


Special Section 79 
Reprise of a Crisis 
By Robert A. Matthai 


Energy challenges once again are among the 
forces of change confronting museums. 


Museum Director's Journal 82 
By Bret Waller 

Some museums are experimenting with 
minishows—or small masterpieces carved 
out of monoliths. 


Book Review 86 
By Kenneth L. Ames 

An executive at the New York State Museum 
reviews Rethinking the Museum. 


On the cover: A vintage photograph from the 
National Museum of Transport captures the 
essence of museum dependence on public 
support. Photograph by B. Everett Owings, 
courtesy National Museum of Transport/ 
Transport Museum Association, St. Louis. 
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Marketplace 90 
Buying Power 92 


What to look for in a “headhunter.” 


Almanac 94 
Are city museums horses of a different color? 


Your Vantage Point 97 
Museums search for a middle ground. 
Government Relations 100 
By Geoffrey Platt Jr. 


Converting private wealth to public good. 


Index to Advertisers 102 
Photo Credits 103 
From the Director 104 
By Edward H. Able Jr. 


Nurturing the mind and the spirit is a 
museum mission. 
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An invitation to the Queen 
of Ladakh’s private quarters 
to view her royal raiments 





The first joint USSR/US art 
auction in Moscow 





Tea and sherry behind the 
closed doors of the great 
homes of Britain 





cademic Travel Abroad provides travel experiences without peer. Forty years’ experience 
designing and operating tours for the finest American museums and cultural groups 
means that your group receives the best programming consultation and participant services 
appropriate to the interests of your group. Our 38-member team — most specialists in specific 
corners of the world — has the background, contacts and practical knowledge to plan and 
operate tours both culturally enriching, and personally rewarding, Academic Travel works 
in partnership for the success of your museum. 





Academic Travel Abroad, Inc. Trusted innovators in cultural travel. 
3210 Grace Street, NW; Washington, DC 20007 202-333-3355; 800-556-7896 
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Customer Satisfaction 


To the Editor: 

I disagree that only museums with 
annual attendance as high as 250,000 
can have successful food service pro- 
grams (see Add Meals to the Menu of 
Options You Offer Visitors, Novem- 
ber/December 1990). At Heritage Park 
in Santa Fe Springs, we found a way 
to create a successful food-service 
program with an annual attendance of 
84,000 per year as a customer base. 

We contract for this service with a 
small, reputable sandwich shop. We 
offer a year of rent-free space to the 
concessionaire; assistance with graph- 
ics and mailings; promotion; and first 
right of refusal for any catered event. 

Our organization views the service 
as a visitor amenity as important as 
clean bathrooms. 

Instead of looking at food service 
as an instant income source, muse- 
ums might look at food service as an- 
other way to foster long-term visitor 
loyalty and satisfaction. Consequently, 
a small museum might find that a 
modest investment in the service for 


LETTERS 


the first few years will pay dividends 
in the future. 


Margaret Hammon 

Cultural Services Supervisor 
Heritage Park 

Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


The Truth About Tutankhamun 


To the Editor: 

Regarding Team Players in the 
March/April issue: The physical and 
interpretive presentation of the Tu- 
tankhamun installation was developed 
by the National Gallery of Art’s design 
team (Gaillard Ravenel, George Sex- 
ton, with Mark Leithauser), working 
with curator Christine Lilyquist of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and edu- 
cator Bill Williams of the National 
Gallery. Theirs is the installation con- 
cept depicted in the photographs illus- 
trating the article, and the photograph 
on page 45 was taken at the gallery. 

In fairness to the creative talents in- 
volved, the National Gallery’s designers 
should have been mentioned and the 
location of the photogrpah identified. 


For better of worse, the design intelli- 
gence of Ravenel and his associates has 
transformed the standard of exhibition 
installation in art museums. 


Kent Lydecker 

Deputy Director for Education 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


Community as Curator 


To the Editor: 

I was pleased to see Presence of Ab- 
sence: New Installations, an exhibition 
organized and circulated by Indepen- 
dent Curators, Inc., in Museum News 
(see A Hands-On Art Show Lets the 
Community Double as Curator, Jan- 
uary/February). The accompanying 
photograph shows community volun- 
teers examining a work of art they had 
assembled. Unfortunately, the piece it- 
self was not credited. It is Rear View 
Mirror, 1986, by David Ireland. 


Susan. Sollins 

Executive Director 
Independent Curators, Inc. 
New York 


Abbeville Press, Inc. 
State-of-the-art books 


For over a decade, Abbeville Press has been publishing the highest 
quality illustrated books possible—combining the most talented 
authors and outstanding illustrative materials with the finest design 
treatments. Many of our award-winning titles have been published in 
conjunction with museums; all have proven to be strong titles for 


museum stores. 


We invite you to visit us at the AAM Annual Meeting at Booth 616 


* 


to see what we've got in store for the coming seasons and meet 


our representatives to discuss what we can do together. 


“We will give away a signed edition of William A. Gerdt’s ART ACROSS AMERICA: TWO CENTURIES OF 


REGIONAL PAINTING ($550.00, three volumes, boxed), hailed in an Art & Antiques cover story as © 
.an indispensable work of reference.’ 


and beautifully produced. .. 


.. magisterial 


Abbeville Press, Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 * 212 888-1969 * 800 227-7210 * FAx 212 644-5085 
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only went up—and the higher the risk, 

the bigger the gain. Nowadays, many 
investors are learning that the risks are real. 
What goes up can come down. 

But how well your retirement investments 
perform throughout your career can deter- 
mine how well you'll live when you retire. 
Especially in times like these, it’s important 
to know that your retirement funds are well- 
managed. But how do you judge? Consider 
these principles: 


RETIREMENT INVESTING IS LONG TERM 


A long-term view helps you avoid short-term 
risks. When you make steady contributions to 
your retirement plan over long periods, you 
minimize the effects of market fluctuations, 
and you gain the advantages of compounded 
growth and interest. 

TIAA, an insurance company, backs your 
traditional annuity with long-term mortgages, 
bonds, and real estate investments. And 
TIAAs size and strong capital base mean it 
can ride out swings in the market—buying or 
selling only when the time 1s right. 

The bottom line: because of its stability, 
sound investments, and overall financial 
strength, TIAA has received the highest pos- 
sible ratings from all three of the industry’ 
leading independent rating agencies—At+ 
(Superion from A.M. Best Co., Aaa from 
Moody’, and AAA from Standard & Poor's. 


DIVERSIFY FOR SAFETY AND GROWTH 


A diverse mix of quality investments helps 
protect you from market volatility and lets you 
benefit from the strengths of several types of 
investments. Most retirement experts recom- 
mend diversification as the key to successful 
retirement savings. 

You get opportunities for widespread diver- 
sity with each of CREF’s variable annuity 
accounts. The CREF Stock Account holds a 
broad portfolio of domestic and foreign stocks, 
and CREF’s Social Choice Account invests in a 
balanced portfolio of stocks, bonds and money 
market instruments. CREF’s Money Market 
and Bond Market Accounts offer you further 
avenues to diversification. 


H or a while, it seemed that investments 





TAKE APPROPRIATE RISKS—NOT MORE 


Try to strike a balance. Be conservative 
enough so the resources will be there when 
you need them. But look for enough growth 
potential that your retirement income will 
support the kind of retirement you want. 


PAY ATTENTION TO PERFORMANCE 


Compare your investments’ performance to 
therr stated objectives. Have they done what 
they said they would do? Over long periods? 


TIAA’ strong returns have led the industry for 
over forty years! TIAA guarantees your prin- 
cipal and a specified interest rate. And it pro- 
vides the opportunity for dividends—which 
we’ ve declared every year for over forty years. 


The CREF Stock Account has beaten the 
mutual fund industry average for the past one-, 
five- and ten-year periods? Though the market 
has turned down during the last two quarters, 
CREF’s long-term record continues to be 
strong. And it’s no wonder. CREF was among 
the first in the industry to enter international 
markets, divide its portfolio into active and 
indexed segments, and develop sophisticated 
investment research methods. 


LOOK FOR INVESTMENT EXPERTISE 


Finally, retirement investing is a specialized 
skill, so look at who is managing your retire- 
ment savings. TIAA and CREF are recog- 
nized experts in retirement investing, with 
over 70 years of experience serving the aca- 
demic community, 

In fact, we’ve done so well, for so many, for 
so long that TIAA-CRFF 1s now the largest 
retirement system in the world, with over $80 
billion under management. 

When you consider the principles of good 
retirement investing, you'll see why over one 
million people consider TIAA-CREF the best 
choice for their retirement savings. To find out 
more, call our Participant Information Center 
at 1 800 842-2776. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 


a 


1. American Council of Life Insurance. 2. Lipper Analytical Services, Inc., Mutual Fund Performance Analysis Reports. General Equities Funds Average, ending 12/31/90. 


errr ————————————————— 
For more complete information, including charges and expenses, call 1 800 842-2733, ext. 5509 for a prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 
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One Simpsons product donated to the American Museum of the Moving Image is a board game made by Cardinal Industries of Long Island, N.Y. 
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both adult and child audiences. 

Although some in the museum 
profession may be shocked that a sis- 
ter institution is accessioning such 
material, the acquisition of Simpsons 
artifacts conforms to one part of the 
museum’s mission: to collect promo- 
tional materials such as press books, 
posters, and fan magazines. Blume 
remarks on the venerable antece- 
dents of using film as a basis for mer- 
chandizing: “It goes back to the 
[1920s and earlier], when companies 
were making spoons with movie-star 
images on them.” Licensing as we 
know it today is a product of the 
1930s, at which time Walt Disney 
played such an enormous role. 

Absent a curator specializing in pro- 
motional artifacts, Blume and the mu- 
seum’s director, Rochelle Slovin, have 
relied on occasional donations by col- 
lectors and purchases at flea markets. 
For the huge licensing campaigns of 
yesteryear—notably Howdy Doody 
and Hopalong Cassidy—items are 
hard to find either because collectors 
of this type of material do not think of 
giving them to museums, surviving 
examples are in poor physical condi- 
tion, or their prices are in the strato- 
sphere. 

The choice of the Simpsons as the 
candidate for a comprehensive licens- 
ing-campaign collection is based on a 
hunch. Blume talked with manufactur- 
ers last year who said the fad would 
last about a year. (The bulk of the 
Simpsons-related items appeared on 
store shelves in the pre-Christmas sea- 
son.) At a licensing convention in New 
York City, she was struck by the overall 
high quality of the Simpsons line of 
products. She notes that items to be ac- 
quired need fulfill not only criteria of 
historical significance (which in the 
case of contemporary collecting is no 
sure thing anyway), they also have to 
possess aesthetic merit and not be con- 
servation nightmares. Blume speculates 
that the unusual quality control exer- 
cised by Twentieth Century Fox and 
Simpsons-creator Matt Groening con- 
tributed to the high standards she saw. 

From a list of all those companies 
possessing licenses to produce Simp- 
sons products, Blume wrote asking for 
donation of one each for the mu- 
seum’s collection. Items have been 
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streaming in ever since. Despite snick- 
ers from staff members when the 
boxes arrive, items are accessioned 
and handled with the museological re- 
spect due any museum artifact. Asked 
whether plans for research and dis- 
play have been formulated for the ob- 
jects, Blume says they probably will 
be stored for future historians, who 
are likely to be better judges of their 
significance. She compares her activity 
to putting items in the attic for subse- 
quent generations to uncover. More- 
over, visitor confusion may result from 
seeing the same items both in the mu- 
seum shop (which sells a variety of 
film and video-related products) and 
the display cases of the collection. 

The wisdom of Blume’s decision to 
acquire Simpsons material now, rather 
than when it acquires the patina of 
historical validation, became clear in 
the search for a color illustration. In 
contacting one toy manufacturer, the 
museum learned that the company al- 
ready had decided to stop production 
because the market had softened. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 


After Its Tour Concludes, This Art 
Collection Seeks a Permanent Home 


Wanted: caring home for more than 
400 works of contemporary Native 
American art. Highest quality beaded 
necklaces, war bonnets, baskets, ka- 
china dolls, and weavings. Price: 
free. New owner must pay for trans- 
portation. 

This fictitious advertisement is not 
far from the truth. The American Fed- 
eration of Arts (A.FA.), based in New 
York, spent several years buying Na- 
tive American artworks made between 
1965 and 1985 for a traveling exhibi- 
tion. The exhibition has finished its 
nine-venue tour, and now A.EA. is 
seeking a permanent home for the 
collection. 

A.FA. is accepting applications for 
the collection through September 16. 
Institutions that might be interested in 
housing the collection, A.F.A. officials 
say, must have a demonstrated inter- 
est in Native American art, including a 
willingness and capability to continue 
to collect such art. According to an 
A.F.A. statement, “It is the A.FA.’s in- 
tention that this collection remain in- 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 
FOR 

MUSEUMS 

EXHIBITIONS 
COLLECTORS 


ASK AROUND... 


Ask your professional colleagues 
Registrars, Curators, and Directors. 

We think you'll find that even those who 
can’t or don’t insure with us know 

our reputation for excellent service. 


Allen Insurance Associates 
5750 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 510 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 


Telephone: (213) 933-3770 
Telex: 881737 ARTINS 
Facsimile: (213) 933-1173 


For details, circle #52 on the reply card. 
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This Navajo pictorial weaving is from a collection of Native American art that has no permanent 
home. An exhibition of the art visited nine cities; parts also will tour Australia and New Zealand. 


tact and that some part of the collec- 
tion be on display at all times.” 

What the new owner will get is 
more than 400 works by Indian artists 
from throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
Among other items, the collection in- 












Art objects 


Library materials 


When you have: 


Slides/photos/films/tapes 
Rare books/manuscripts 


Membership information 


cludes a Northern Cheyenne war bon- 
net, a Kwagiutl mask from British Co- 
lumbia, a Southern Arapahoe tooled 
leather box, a Cherokee “coffin” bas- 
ket, a Zuni Shalako kachina, and a 
Pueblo six-strand necklace. 





A.FA. began collecting the items in 
1977, purchasing them from the artists 
with a grant from the American Can 
Co. Foundation (now called Primerica). 
Ralph T. Coe, an authority on contem- 
porary Native American art, assembled 
the collection and wrote the accompa- 
nying catalogue. 

The traveling exhibition visited nine 
cities: New York; Portland, Ore.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Anchorage, Alaska; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Albuquerque, N.M.; Los 
Angeles; Rochester, N.Y.; and Colum- 
bus, Ga. It ended in 1989, although 
part of the collection will tour Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand from 1992 to 
1995. (The museum that gets the col- 
lection must be willing to accept the 
donation in two parts: half in January 
or February 1992 and the remainder 
when it returns from Australia and 
New Zealand.) The collection cur- 
rently is in storage. 

A selection decision is expected by 
December 31. A detailed list of criteria 
for museums wishing to be considered 
is available from A.F.A., 41 E. 65th St., 
New York 10021; (212) 988—7700; FAX 
(212) 861-2487. 


you need to: 


Catalog/describe 
Lend/exhibit 
Query/search/find 
Display images 
Generate reports 





You need STR 


That’s because STAR was designed expressly to handle text 
databases and related management processes. . adapting to 
your collection and your way of working. 

Wordprocessing systems and general-purpose DBMS's 
can't do it. Neither can inflexible, “do-it-our-way” systems. 
With STAR, you'll be up and running fast. . confident that it 
will adapt easily to any new requirements. 

You'll also be in good company, with the Program for Art 


on Film, Museum of American Folk Art, Museum of Modern 
Art, the Royal Armouries (Tower of London). . . and many 
other STAR users that are enjoying the benefits of successful 
automation. 

Call us at 1-800-366-1390 for information or see a demon- 
stration at the AAM meeting. 
You'll find that STAR is the 
right way for you, too. 


Cuadra 






The right tool for text management 


Cuadra Associates, Inc., 11835 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 855, Los Angeles, CA 90064 ° Tel: (213) 478-0066 & (800) 366-1390 © Fax: (213) 477-1078 


For details, circle #67 on the reply card. 


New York Sales Office: (212) 984-0743 * Washington, D.C. Sales Office: (202) 463-2107 
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Condensing 4,000 Journals Into One 
Comprehensive Art Bibliography 


Museum curators who consult the re- 
cently introduced Bibliography of the 
History of Art will sleep more soundly 
knowing how slim the likelihood is 
that their research overlooked a vital 
reference in some obscure and un- 
available periodical. The publication 
merges two independent bibliograph- 
ical enterprises: the Repertoire d'art et 
d’archéologie (R.A.A.), which has op- 
erated for 80 years, and the Répertoire 
international de la literature de l'art 
(R.I.L.A.), a more recent entry into the 
art bibliographical arena. 

The decision to combine the two 
brings together two very different 
types of institutions: in France, the In- 
stitut National d’Information Scienti- 
fique et Technique, a national agency 
and part of the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique; and in the 
U.S., the Getty Art History Information 
Program, an entity of the J. Paul Getty 
Trust devoted to developing modern 
information technology to serve art 
historical research. Five years ago, 


PSCeCive GUT BrGcnure: 


7 J/Ge0 ane Avenue 
Uercamoay NY) 133s 
161) (1944) S383 700 
72813975) 834-6130 
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representatives of each organization 
agreed to take steps to eliminate the 
duplication of effort involved in the si- 
multaneous publication of R.A.A. and 
R.ILL.A. and at the same time expand 
the comprehensiveness of the materi- 
als captured in the bibliography. 

The initial goal was to include 
23,000 records, with each institution 
providing an equal share, half in 
French and half in English. The scope 
of the new Bibliography of the History 
of Art limits itself to post-Classical 
Western art and other arts that are tra- 
ditionally studied in relation to 
it—such as migration, Viking, and co- 
lonial art. Excluded are areas such as 
Islamic art, Asian art, African art, and 
pre-Columbian art. The chronological 
reach extends from the fourth century 
A.D. to the present. (Since 1945, selec- 
tion coverage is worldwide.) 

Of particular interest to U.S. mu- 
seum curators: The range of media 
represented includes more than the 
traditional fine arts—that is, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and graphic 
arts. Decorative and applied arts, folk 
art, and other examples of material 





For details, circle #53 on the reply card. 
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culture also are included. Although 
film as a dramatic art does not appear, 
photography and all new contempo- 
rary forms of media do. 

The creators of the bibliography 
pride themselves on its interdisci- 
plinary nature, with abstracts compiled 
from approximately 4,000 journals, 
which includes significant coverage of 
Latin American, Eastern European, and 
Scandinavian publications. Among the 
nonperiodical literature referenced are 
monographs, conference proceedings, 
Festschriften, and (notably) exhibition 
and art dealers’ catalogues. Excluded 
are newspapers, annual reports, auc- 
tion sale catalogues, and films. The 
bilingual bibliography will be pub- 
lished quarterly and contain subject in- 
dexes and a yearly cumulative index. 

Like its predecessors, the bibliogra- 
phy will be available on-line. In the 
U.S., it will form part of DIALOG, 
which contains a variety of databases 
including literature, psychology, reli- 
gion, history, linguistics, philosophy, 
and music and is available in many 
large museums and public libraries. 

Annual subscription to Bibliography 
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A Conference on 
Arts Accessibility for Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing People 


BYexclefatevom co] ar=laccweColaalial erst olecmelare) 
museum professionals who want to 
make their programs and facilities 
accessible to the hearing impaired 


- JUNE 28, 1991 
ROCHESTER, NY 


Sponsored by: 
Deaf Artists of America, Inc. 


Hosted by: 
Rochester Museum & Science Center 


Keynote Speaker: 
Deborah M. Sonnenstrahl, Ph.D. 
Chairperson, Art Department 
Gallaudet University 


Panel Session: 
"It Works For Me" 


si'fo) @ <j aTe) ok 
Assistive Listening Devices 
Telecommunications 
Taldgere[¥reide lam comey(e|am m= lalelerale[= 
Building Deaf Audiences 
Working With Interpreters 
Employing Deaf Artists 
...and more! 


Evening Wine & Cheese 
Reception at the Deaf Artists 
of America Gallery 


meolmeclalicig-jaremelcereunlela-m 7 ai(ee 
|DY=y-ay Vadis) ome) ava nal=) a (ere! 

87 N. Clinton Ave., Suite 408 
Rochester, NY 14604 


or FAX your request to: 
(716) 325-2413 


This conference is made possible through a grant from 


the New York State Council on the Arts 
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M NOTES 


of the History of Art has been set at 
$325. It is available through the Ster- 
ling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
225 South St., Williamstown, Mass. 
01267; (413) 458-8260. For on-line ac- 
cess to the bibliography and the entire 
R.I.L.A. database from 1975 through 
1989, contact DIALOG, (800) 334-2564. 


Despite a Rocky Beginning, This 
Museum Continues to Roll Forward 


Despite delays and a slow start in 
fund raising, organizers of the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame and Museum 
are optimistic that ground for the new 
institution finally will be broken in 
Cleveland this fall. 

The proposal for a shrine to what 
some considered (and may still con- 
sider) the devil’s music was unveiled in 
1985 by Jann Wenner, publisher of 
Rolling Stone magazine, and Ahmet 
Ertegun, founder and chairman of At- 
lantic Records—two of the most 
influential men in the contemporary 
music industry. Cleveland was selected 
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as the museum’s site a year later be- 
cause of its historical significance (local 
disk jockey Alan Freed is credited with 
coining the phrase “rock ’n’ roll” in 
1951—and because of the ground- 
swell of local support for the institu- 
tion. More than 650,000 people signed 
a petition supporting Cleveland as the 
museum’s home. 

Since 1986, the organizers have 
raised $44 million toward a goal of 
$60 million to build a 120,000-square- 
foot, glass, pyramid-shaped structure 
designed by I.M Pei that will sit on the 
shore of Lake Erie in the city’s down- 
town, according to Director Larry R. 
Thompson. 

When the museum opens—Thomp- 
son says in late 1993 or early 1994— 
visitors will find what the organizers 
call a living museum, made up of in- 
teractive exhibits and a state-of-the-art 
sound system, as well as rock memo- 
rabilia. The museum will have its own 
radio studio, permitting radio person- 
alities to broadcast live. Thompson 
says the museum also plans an exten- 


* 





Groundbreaking for Cleveland's long-awaited Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and Museum, designed 
by |.M. Pei, is scheduled for the fall. Previously announced starting dates have come and gone. 
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sive archive to permit scholars to 
research the history and development 
of rock music. The museum currently 
has no collection beyond a few items 
such as the original sheet of lyrics of 
the psychedelic anthem “Purple Haze” 
by guitarist Jimi Hendrix, recently pur- 
chased at auction. Thompson says col- 
lecting will begin in earnest when the 
museum hires a director of curatorial 
and educational affairs. 

So far, 84 people have been in- 
ducted into the hall of fame, most of 
them rock stars—-such as Chuck 
Berry, James Brown, Elvis Presley, the 
Beatles, the Who, and Bob Dylan. But 
inductees also include “early influ- 
ences” (such as Woody Guthrie and 
the Ink Spots) and nonperformers 
(such as Freed, producer Sam Phillips, 
the songwriting team of Jerome Lieber 
and Michael Stoller, and museum co- 
founder Ertegun, who is cochairman 
of the museum’s board). 

The museum has a staff of four and 
a 24-person board, half representing 
the music industry and the other half 
the Cleveland area. But there is, so far, 
no curatorial staff and no building, 
and that has prompted snickers from 
people in the music industry who 
wonder when the hall of fame actually 
will materialize. Rock star Mick Jagger 
once called the museum the “Phan- 
tom Temple of Rock.” Spin magazine, 
a Rolling Stone rival, denounced the 
museum as the “Rock Hall of Shame.” 
Wenner has been quoted as saying in 
early 1990 that construction would be- 
gin before that year was out. 

The delay stems from changes in 
the proposed building site and the in- 
terior design team and a slow start to 
fund raising. The museum originally 
was set for construction at Cleveland’s 
Tower City hotel and retail develop- 
ment on a parcel of land donated in 
1987. But the museum organizers sub- 
sequently ruled the site too small for 
future expansion (parking also was 
limited) and began looking for an- 
other site in 1990, soon selecting the 
lakeshore site near the heart of down- 
town Cleveland. Meanwhile, the mu- 
seum’s board was dissatisfied with the 
work of its interior design team and 
commissioned another. The delays 
have increased the estimated cost of 
the project, from $15 million to “at 
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Mazlworks, Inc. 


CALL ME. 


Acquiring members and 
donors is a lot like other kinds 
of museum acquisition. It’s 
part art—part science, and it 
takes time ... money... 

hard work ... and plenty of 
know-how. Plus, once an 
acquisition is made, you need 
to provide for its longterm 
care. This is especially true of 
members and donors who 
require lots of TLC if they are 
to renew their support year 
after year. 


At Mailworks, we specialize in 
member/donor acquisition and 
retention—through the use of 
strategic marketing, direct 
mail, and telemarketing. We 
know what works for 
museums—and what doesn’t. 


We'll help you avoid the 
pitfalls, and look for new ways 
to do things—smarter and 
better. We’ll make sure your 
campaigns are produced on 
time, within budget, and bring 
in the results you’re 

looking for. 





With more cutbacks and 
increased pressure to get more 
dollars in at less cost, what 
you want is performance. At 
Mailworks you'll get just 
that—not the agency 
“run-around.” 


Our firm’ principals work 
with you in the beginning— 
and throughout the job. Our 
creative will be fresh and 
innovative, but not “off the 
wall.” And we won’t try to sell 
you on what worked last year 
when it’s this year that’s on 
the line. 


In short, we’ll bend over 
backwards to get your job out 
the way you want it, on time, 
and on budget—every time. 


If you want to increase your 
bottom line and the cost- 
effectiveness of what you’re 
doing, call us. We’re looking 
for clients who are anxious to 
increase their membership and 
donor base—NOW! 


CALL (312) 263-0665. 


Matiiworks 





230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60601 


For details, circle #49 on the reply card. 
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e Aluminum 
Construction 
designed, 
manufactured and 
installed to meet 
your specific needs. 


@ Moving Storage 
Systems 
For paintings, rolled 
textiles, spears and 
firearms in any 
size you require. 


Museum Quality Storage Systems ° “Oversized” Flat 
ean | | - Drawer Storage 
Systems 


Any size available. 





e Any type of 
cabinetry 
custom designed to 
meet your 
specifications. 


CRYSTALIZATIONS SYSTEMS, INC. 
1595A Ocean Avenue, Bohemia, NY (516) 567-0888 


For details, circle #60 on the reply card. 
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| KE seminars; creative services; special projects. 


Initial inquiries: Office of the President, 
| The Charles Webb Company, Inc., 1133 Broadway, Suite 304 
New York, New York 10010 

(212) 691-1055 
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least $48 million,” according to a fact 
sheet released by the museum. 

Thompson says organizers first 
sought local grass-roots support for 
the museum. “There was a lot of sup- 
port, but not much money,” he says. 
One of Thompson’s first assignments 
was to revamp the development plan 
and conduct an aggressive capital 
campaign. 

Thompson, a lawyer who previ- 
ously served as a special assistant to 
the president of Ohio State University, 
concedes that the museum “had some 
difficult periods in the beginning,” but 
he says the complaints about the de- 
lays stem from “impatience to have the 
hall of fame built.” He adds that similar 
projects have taken years to get off the 
ground: The John F. Kennedy Library 
in Boston (also designed by Pei) took 
10 years to complete. 


What to Put In a Space Archive? 
How About 15 Million Messages 


In conjunction with the Quincente- 
nary of Christopher Columbus’s voy- 
age of exploration and the designation 
of 1992 as International Space Year 
(which is designed to encourage glo- 
bal cooperation in space), the Roches- 
ter Museum and Science Center in 
Rochester, N.Y., has developed an un- 
usual opportunity for people all over 
the world to inscribe their thoughts in 
a space archive due to be launched 
into solar orbit in 1992. 

A four-pound canister will contain 
15 million messages from Earth. A 
standardized, one-page archival form 
has room for name, address, a photo- 
graph, and space for writing and art- 
work. The Educational Testing Service 
in Princeton, N.J., receives the com- 
pleted forms, scans them electroni- 
cally, converting them into computer- 
ized data. A duplicate set of messages 
will be accessible by computer at a se- 
ries of earth stations, of which the 
Rochester museum is the first. The 
idea is to have networks of such 
places, possibly located in science and 
technology centers or other museums 
with computer-based imaging systems 
available to query the archive. 

Contributors to SpaceArc, as the 
archive is called, will be able to share 
their current thoughts and appearance 
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Fhe Archives of Mankind 





The logo of SpaceArc, an orbiting time capsule and archive planned for 1992, evokes 
humankind's earliest visual record of itself, Museums will provide access to the archive. 


with their grandchildren 50 years from 
now. At the same time, they can find 
out what people in other countries 
chose to say to future readers of the 
archive. Although the initial impetus in- 
volved schoolchildren, with an in- 
tended goal of stimulating global 
awareness and an interest in science 
and technology, the general public will 
be able to participate in the program 
starting next fall. A processing fee of 
$2.50 per archival form covers handling 
and the cost of scanning and storage. 
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So far, approximately 20,000 chil- 
dren and adults have submitted forms. 
Their comments range from poems di- 
rected to deceased loved ones to es- 
Says on world events to thoughts on 
growing up in an inner-city neighbor- 
hood—as well as hopes for and pre- 
dictions of the future. 

In addition to being an official pro- 
ject of the Christopher Columbus 
Quincentenary Jubilee Commission, 
SpaceArc enjoys the participation of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 


Most People 
Think They 
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systems 
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Found Out 
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Custom Interactive 
LaserDisc Displays 
& Control Systems 
-----FROM----- 


Technovision Inc 
9155 Spectrum Way 
Building 31 


Miss.,Ont. Canada 
L4W 5AT 
(416) 625-3472 
Fax 625-4784 
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Administration Division of Educa- 
tional Affairs, Space Systems/Loral 
(formerly Ford Aerospace, Space Sys- 
tems Division), the World Space 
Foundation, the Educational Testing 
Service, and the U.S. International 
Space Year Association. The project 
has received the plaudits and support 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 

If museums are interested in adding 
their thoughts to the space time-cap- 
sule and terrestrial archive, forms are 
available from the Rochester Museum 
and Science Center, 657 East Ave., 
Box 1480, Rochester, N.Y. 14603-1480; 
(716) 271-4320. The museum also 
welcomes queries from other institu- 
tions interested in becoming earth sta- 
tions for the archive. 


This Program of Subsidized Exhibit 
Fees Aims to Aid Small Museums 
For small to mid-size museums and 


university galleries across the U.S., 
hosting traveling exhibitions can pose 
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a financial burden. But a new program 
from the American Federation of Arts 
(A.EA.) assists these institutions by 
supplementing the costs of exhibition 
development and implementation. 

Art Access, which subsidizes partic- 
ipation fees for member institutions, 
was launched as a pilot project in 
1989 with help from the Lila Wallace- 
Reader’s Digest Fund. As a result of 
the successful experiment, the pro- 
gram recently received a four-year ex- 
tension and $1 million grant from the 
fund. 

Subsidies to selected institutions 
are based on A.FA. membership cat- 
egories—that is, institutions are seg- 
regated by size of annual operating 
budget. Those with the smallest bud- 
gets receive the most. The percentage 
of fee reduction is 35 percent for mu- 
seums with an annual operating bud- 
gets of $500,000 or less; 25 percent 
for museums with budgets of be- 
tween $500,000 and $1 million; 20 
percent for institutions with budgets 
of between $1 million and $2.5 mil- 
lion; and 10 percent for those with 
budgets greater than $2.5 million. 
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DATA BANQUE REPORT 198% 
oN MusEUM STORE OPERATIONS 


4 Product 
Development 

A Mail-Order Catalogs 

& Product Mix 


Each year, five or six exhibitions of 
American art—chosen by A.F.A. on 
the basis of high quality and potential 
for national impact—are selected for 
inclusion in the program. Originally 
consisting only of 20th-century Amer- 
ican art, the exhibitions now include 
American art of earlier periods. 

By making the exhibitions accessi- 
ble to small museums, the program 
hopes to increase its public reach 
while heightening the public’s interest 
in and awareness of American art. 

Art Access exhibitions currently on 
tour include Abstract Sculpture in 
America, 1930-1970; American Stu- 
dio Ceramics: 1920-1950; Of Time 
and the City: American Modernism 
from the Sheldon Memorial Art 
Gallery; Sounding the Depths: 150 
Years of American Seascape; and 
American Originals: Selections from 
Reynolda House, Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. 

Some exhibitions also include edu- 
cational programming designed to in- 
volve audiences in the analysis and in- 
terpretation of the artwork. The pilot 
project, for example—Larry kivers: 







A Sales Per 
Square Foot 
A Sales Per Visitor 
A Inventory Turnover 


210 pages of easy-to-read 
charts and summaries 


A What makes “high performance” stores 
different 

4 Regional data on museum stores of all types 

a Comparative data on museum stores of the 
same type (history, art, or science museums, 
historic houses, etc.) 


$35 MSA Members, $50 Non-members 
Add $2.50 for postage and handling; 
$5.00 for foreign orders. 


Order your copy today! Call or write: 
Museum Store Association 

501 S. Cherry Street, Suite 460-MN 

Denver, Colorado 80222 

303-329-6968 
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Public and Private, mounted in fall 
1990— included an educational pack- 
age developed by A.F.A., educational 
staff members of various art institu- 
tions, an arts and culture education 
consultant, high school art students, 
and artist Larry Rivers. The texts in- 
cluded illustrations, discussions of the 
artists’ works, resource guides, and a 
glossary. Questions included in the 
package encourage participants to ab- 
sorb and reflect on their individual ex- 
periences. 

For more information about Art Ac- 
cess, contact A.FA., 41 E. 65 St., New 
York 10021; (212) 988-7700; FAX (212) 
861-2487. 


Here’s Some of What You 
Have to Look Forward To 


The economic downturn has not 
dampened museum plans for exhibi- 
tions. Some of those now in the devel- 
opment (and later) stages come to 
Museum News readers from Zachary P. 
Morfogen, arts newsletter publisher 
and consultant: 


lanta has organized Max Weber: The 
Cubist Years for a November debut 
and a national tour to Houston; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; and Los Angeles. 

Scheduled for a national tour in 
1993-94, the exhibition Question of 
Modernity: American Sculpture Comes 
of Age is being organized by the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. 

~ In the development stage is an in- 
ternational tour for 1992 of 75 water- 
colors by Great Britain’s Prince Charles, 
with stops in the U.S. 

The San Diego Museum of Art is 
planning a mid-1990s tour of items 
found in the tomb of Chinese emperor 
Duke Zeng located in Suixian and dat- 
ing to 433 B.C. 

™ An American tour beginning in 
mid-1992 of Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum Masterpieces features western 
paintings from 1480-1880, including 
works from the Duke of Wellington’s 
collection at Apsley House. 

The Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art is organizing an exhibit of 
Mary Cassatt paintings for 1992, which 
will include the “mother and child” 
paintings. NYNEX is the sponsor. |_| 
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Miguel Angel Corzo 
to director, Getty Con- 
servation Institute, Los 
Angeles. 


Catherine Hoover 
Voorsanger to assistant 
curator of American 
decorative arts, and 
Lorraine Wolfangel- 
Hall to education 
systems coordinator, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


Maria A. Holperin 

to executive director, 
Museum of Ozarks’ 
History, Springfield, Mo. 


Mark Stevenson to 
assistant conservator of 
prints, Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Melinda Young Frye 
to associate curator, and 
Melinda K. Smith to 
registrarial assistant, 
Commission on Art, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ellen Macdonald to 
director of development, 
and Barbara Caldwell 
to director of public 
relations, Brooklyn His- 


torical Society, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
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Douglas Reid Cosby 
to program manager, 
Higgins Armory 
Museum, Worcester, 
Mass, 


William McLean 
Sudduth to president 
and chief executive 
officer, Southwest 
Museum of Science and 
Technology, Dallas. 


Jean M. Martin to 
director/curator, Stanley- 
Whitman House 
Museum, Farmington, 
Conn. 


Lucinda S. Bray to 
exhibition programs 
manager, and Laura 
Gorman to senior 
conservator, Milwaukee 
Public Museum, 
Milwaukee. 


Gregory W. Welch 
to director of exhibits, 
Computer Museum, 
Boston. 


Bonnie J. Krause 

to director, University 
Museums, University of 
Mississippi, University, 
Miss. 





to director, Whitney 
Museum of American 
Art, New York. 


Allyson McCauley to 
environmental educator, 
Nature Science Center, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Joseph Hines to 
curator of exhibits, 
Anniston Museum of 
Natural History, 
Anniston, Ala. 


Nick Capasso to 
assistant curator, 
DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park, Lincoln, 
Mass. 


Patti Leach to director, 
Campbell Historical Mu- 
seum, Campbell, Calif. 





Judith Sobol to 
director, Grand Rapids 
Art Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Mark Tullos to exec- 
utive director, Walter 
Anderson Museum of 
Art, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


Gloria Jaramillo 

to deputy director, and 
Holly Barnet-Sanchez 
to curator of exhibitions, 
Mexican Museum, San 
Francisco. 


Daryl Webb to curator 
of exhibits, Dacotah 


Prairie Museum, 
Aberdeen, S.D. 








Maggie Forbes to 
executive director, 
Chuck E. Gray to 
director of exhibits, and 
David A. Adair to 
public relations director, 
Pittsburgh Children’s 
Museum, Pittsburgh. 


Mitchell Grubler to 
executive director, Alice 
Austen House Museum 
and Garden, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 


Beverly A. Foster to 
public relations officer, 
and M. Christopher 
Beckham to develop- 
ment officer, Charleston 
Museum, Charleston, 
S.C. 


Ellen Lay Donovan 
to executive director, 
and Wendy Prentice 
Chamberlain to com- 
munications director, 
South Florida Science 


Museum, West Palm 
Beach, Fla.- 


Roger D. Clisby 

to director of curatorial 
affairs, Columbus 
Museum of Art, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kenneth J. Roberts to 
development associate, 
Hancock Shaker Village, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Milton J. Bloch to 
chief executive, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica, N.Y. 


Stephen Fleischman 
to director, Madison Art 
Center, Madison, Wis. 


Michael B. Husband 
to director, Arizona 
Historical Society, Cen- 
tral Arizona Division, 
Phoenix. 


John H. Wilson Ill to 
curator of paintings and 
sculpture, Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Cincinnati. 


Carmen T. Ruiz- 
Fischler to director, 
Museo de Arte 

de Ponce, Ponce, Puerto 
Rico. 





Mickie McCormic to 


director, Irish American 
Heritage Museum, East 
Durham, N.Y. C1 


Please send personnel 
information to Nina G. 
Taylor, Editorial Assis- 
tant, Museum News, 
AAM, 1225 Eye St. N.W., 
Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 
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PLAYED:1990 ¥ DISPLAYED: 1220 





Two helmets worn 


in the 1990 Cotton Bowl 





¥ New Year’s Day, 1990. The University of Tennessee grabbed an early lead in the Cotton Bowl, but was driven back 
by the University of Arkansas’ indomitable Razorbacks. Finally, fueled by a seemingly rocket-powered running back, 
Tennessee pulled ahead again and won by a sweet four points. ¥ The memory of this 
victory lives on at UT’s Football Hall of Fame. And Twelve Twenty Exhibits was selected to 


create the exhibits and interactive video that will keep it alive for years to come. From start 





to finish, Twelve Twenty offers quality in custom museum exhibits — expert design and construction, case placement 
and installation, even multimedia presentations. ¥ When you have a victory to preserve. . . trust it to Twelve Twenty. ‘Y 


3801 Vulcan Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 37211 ¥ (615) 333-1220 ¥ 1-800-245-1220 © Fax (615) 331-7141 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Museums Begin to Assess the 
Fallout from the Gult War 


he museum world’s worst fears 
have come to pass: Iraqi forces 
pillaged the Dar Al-Athar Al-Is- 
lamiyyah—the Museum of Islamic Art 
in Kuwait City—carting off much of 
its priceless collection to Baghdad. In 


addition, Iraqi soldiers set fire to other 
portions of the National Museum, of 
which the Museum of Islamic Art is a 
part, and plundered Kuwait City’s zoo, 
killing dozens of animals and even us- 
ing some for target practice. 





Conflicting reports make it unclear whether Iraq’s National Museum was damaged during the war. 
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Kuwait City was left in virtual ruins 
by Iraqi soldiers, who had occupied 
the city from August 2, 1990, to the 
end of February. The city’s cultural in- 
stitutions were not immune to the 
wholesale destruction. 

According to a report in The Wasb- 
ington Post, Iraqi forces ransacked the 
Museum of Islamic Art. Display cases 
were emptied. Many had their glass 
panels smashed. The Post reported 
that several of the museum’s galleries 
“were little more than blackened 
shells after having been burned by the 
invaders.” 

Ancient coins, ceremonial daggers, 
old copies of the Koran, and other ob- 
jects dating from the earliest days of 
Islam are believed to be have been 
destroyed or stolen and taken to 
Baghdad. The museum had contained 
1,500 objects and 20,000 coins. Part of 
the collection was in the U.S. on tour 
when Iraq invaded Kuwait and es- 
caped the plundering. (See Aggression 
in the Gulf Casts Doubt on the Fate of 
Kuwaiti Art, January/ February.) 

An employee in the cultural office 
of the Kuwaiti embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C., said she had no information 
on the status of the National Museum, 
but added that there had been reports 
of Iraqi soldiers emptying it of many 
of its objects and using the museum 
as a bunker. Correspondent Robert 
Fisk reported in British Columbia’s 
Vancouver Sun of the “smoking em- 
bers of the National Museum, burned 
by the Iraqis” just before they fled 
Kuwait City. 

News reports from Baghdad in early 
March held out the hope that the 
stolen objects would be repatriated. 
Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz said 
in a letter to United Nations Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar that 
Iraq would return all objects taken 
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from Kuwaiti museums. And as Mu- 
seum News went to press, there was a 
report from Baghdad that the Museum 
of Islamic Art’s collection was safe and 
in the custody of Iraq’s top archaeol- 
ogists. State-owned Baghdad radio re- 
portedly announced that the collec- 
tion would be returned to Kuwait. 

What Iraq can’t return are the ani- 
mals its forces killed during their plun- 
der of the Kuwait City zoo. According 
to the Post and CBS News, Iraqi sol- 
diers shot some animals and carted off 
others, including giraffes, elephants, 
and monkeys, to the Baghdad zoo, or 
to eat when their own food supplies 
dwindled. 

CBS News correspondent Eric Eng- 
berg reported March 5: “For no partic- 
ular reason, one Iraqi soldier shot the 
zoo’s elephant. The bullet is still lodged 
in the great beast’s shoulder. On an- 
other day, an Iraqi general used a mon- 
key for target practice. Dozens of other 
animals were killed.” 

The zoo’s workers apparently were 
forced to leave their jobs, the animals 
left to fend for themselves. Post re- 
porter William Branigin witnessed two 





1622 Westport 
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SMU 


FINE ART 


e PROJECT DEVELOPMENT e 
e EXHIBIT MANAGEMENT e 
e TOUR MARKETING e 
e EXHIBITION INSURANCE e 
e CUSTOM CRATING e 
e FINE ART TRANSPORTATION e 


For more information, call or write Smith Kramer at (800) 222-7522, 
Road, 


Bengal tigers and five lions eating pu- 
trid goat meat and “unrecognizable 
decomposed carcasses in bone-filled 
cages that apparently had not been 
cleaned in six months.” 

But there was a glimmer of hope 
and heroism amid the ghastly scene. 
Engberg reported that some Kuwaitis 
carried birds and small mammals to 
their homes to care for. And two 
brothers appointed themselves care- 
takers of the zoo, sneaking into the fa- 
cility to feed and clean the remaining 
animals as best they could. 

In Iraq, meanwhile, there were un- 
confirmed reports that the National 
Museum in Baghdad, whose collec- 
tion of Mesopotamian antiquities is 
perhaps the world’s most extensive, 
and several archaeological sites were 
damaged in bombing by allied forces 
led by the U.S. But unlike Kuwait, 
where news reporters are relatively 
unencumbered, Iraq has subjected re- 
porters to heavy government censor- 
ship, and foreign reporters were or- 
dered out of the country in early 
March. Experts in the U.S. say they just 
don’t know whether to believe the 


Kansas 
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City, 


sketchy reports they have seen in the 
press. 

For instance, the Associated Press 
reported in February that the director- 
general of Iraq’s Archaeology and 
History Department had told a gov- 
ernment newspaper that the National 
Museum’s collection had suffered se- 
rious damage from allied bombing, 
although he said many items had 
been moved to basement vaults for 
safekeeping before the war began. 
The director-general, Mu’aid Saeed, 
also was reported to have said allied 
bombing had extensively damaged 
historic monuments and archaeologi- 
cal sites. 

Robert McC. Adams, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and an expert 
on ancient Mesopotamian water sys- 
tems, told Museum News that there 
was no way of judging the accuracy of 
the reports from Iraq. Some of the re- 
ports, he said, could have been “disin- 
formation” concocted by the Iraqi 
government. Adams cited one West- 
ern correspondent who said she had 
passed the National Museum and had 
seen no physical damage. Adams al- 
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"The Highlight 


Great works of all ages are in your 
care. Protect their environment as 
well as their safety with this hand- 
some display case from Oro. It 
features a large, dust free viewing 
area, and maximum security 1s 
assured by three locks. The glass 
front panel opens on a full length 
piano hinge. Optional light box 
floods the interior with non-glare, 
diffused light. All glass is tempered 
for safety. Shipped ready to use. 
Environmental protection, security 
and excellent viewing area on 
three sides. For further information, 
call or write today. 


MANUFAC TURING CO, 


P.O. BOX 5018-N, MONROE, N.C. 28110 
TELEPHONE (704) 283-2186 
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lowed that the heavy vibration from 
the bombing of a telecommunications 
center nearby could have caused 
some damage to the museum’s most 
delicate objects. 

McGuire Gibson, an archaeologist 
at the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who has visited the 
National Museum often, told Museum 
News that he feared for the museum’s 
safety because it was so close to sev- 
eral military targets—namely the 
telecommunications center, a railroad 
station, two bridges, and the Ministry 
of Justice. Gibson said the Iraqi gov- 
ernment built basement storage vaults 
for the museum’s collection during the 
eight-year Irag/Iran war, and he had 
heard that before the latest war began 
on January 16, museum staff members 
began moving part of the collection to 
the vaults. Still, he said, some of the 
most fragile items, such as the Ur harp 
and ancient Summarian ostrich egg 
shells, would have been vulnerable to 
vibration, and large pieces, such as 
the Assyrian tablets (which weigh 
somewhere between one and two 
tons) could not be moved. 

Gibson joined Adams and seven 
other museum professionals and aca- 
demics in a letter in January to The 
New York Times warning of possible 
damage to museums and archaeologi- 
cal sites in Iraq. Adams told Museum 
News that April Glaspie, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Iraq just before Iraq invaded 
Kuwait, heard about the letter, asked 
for a copy, and passed it along to Pres- 
ident Bush’s national security adviser, 
Brent Scowcroft. The letter precipi- 
tated action by Defense Department 
intelligence in identifying historical 
and cultural sites that bombers should 
avoid. Adams said he was asked to re- 
view the Pentagon’s list and “red line” 
the most important sites. He said he 
made “numerous corrections.” 

Although pleased that the govern- 
ment was taking action in protecting 
the sites, Adams also expressed dis- 
appointment that the government 
took so long in doing so. He noted 
that the Pentagon approached him 
more than a month after the allied 
forces had launched their massive 
bombing runs. “I wish there had 
been more timely preparations,” 
Adams said.—Evan Roth 
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RETHINK 


We're sure February’s 32% postal rate hike* has you rethinking your fundraising strategies. With The 
Raiser’s Edge™ software from Blackbaud — consider it done. Now. your mailing costs can actually be 
lower than before the increase! 


RE-SORT 


The Raiser’s Edge™ now includes RE-Sort™. which automatically collates your mailing to earn the lowest 
postal rate. Just select the postal discount you want (First Class Presorted, Bulk Rate, Barcoded, etc.) — 
RE-Sort™ does the rest. To make your mail handling easier, RE-Sort™ identifies breaks where groups 
should be bundled, and provides counts for completion of U.S.P.S. form 3602. 


RE-ZIP 


Our new RE-Zip™ option automatically transfers U.S.P:S. required data from The Raiser’s Edge™ to diskette 
for “Zip+4” coding and address validation. ee you save 2.4 cents per piece and avoid the costs 
associated with undeliverable returned mail! 


REPLY 


A.S.A.P. Get a free System Overview of The Raiser’s Ed ge™ or schedule a free on-site demonstration. 
Every day without The Raiser’s Edge™ is costing you money! 


"800-443-9441 mice Systems 


INCORPORATED 















Specialists in software solutions for: Fundraising/Membership, Fund Accounting, Planned Giving, Academic Administration. 


* New U.S.P.S. basic non-profit rate increase from 8.4 cents to 11.1 cents. 
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Chipping Away at the 
Veneer of ‘Manifest Destiny’ 


The West as America: 
Reinterpreting Images of 
the Frontier, 1820-1920 


The conquest of the American West 
produced a rich visual legacy that has 
largely remained unexplored as a co- 
herent body of work. Scholarly inter- 
est among historians and art historians 
has gravitated in the past toward two 
positions, each of which does little 
justice to the full complement of 
meaning embedded in the landscapes 
and historical pictures of the westward 
expansion across the American conti- 
nent: Either the images, owing to their 
plausible naturalism, are taken at face 
value as faithful documents of places, 
people, and events, or they are evis- 
cerated by the formalist art-historical 
enterprise, where only such shining 





lights as Bierstadt and Bingham merit 
consideration and where artworks are 
judged in terms of artistic influence 
and set in relation to East Coast aes- 
thetic developments. 

According to William Truettner, cu- 
rator of painting and sculpture at the 
National Museum of American Art and 
organizer of this exhibition, The West 
as America took its lead from histori- 
ans who have looked at the literary 
texts supporting and recording the 
westward expansion of the 19th cen- 
tury. Taking the works of the exhibi- 
tion as visual texts, Truettner and Alex 
Nemerov, a Smithsonian Institution 
fellow and exhibition collaborator, as- 
signed original ideological import and 
stripped away layers of unproblematic 
naturalness to reveal aesthetic strate- 
gies deployed by the artists in the 


The triumph of agricultural technology in California, based on a painting by Andrew Putnam 
Hill, held pride of place in this 1878 lithograph advertising warehousing for nature's bounty. 
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overarching enterprise of expansion 
toward the Pacific. Seen in this light, 
Truettner notes that “western scenes 
offered a visual promise of a better 
and new land and had a subtle rhetor- 
ical appeal to Easterners” who either 
were expansionists or potential re- 
cruits seduced by images of wealth, 
stability, and Edenic majesty. 

This overtly didactic show sets 
about to demystify the role the visual 
arts played in one important chapter 
in the larger course of American his- 
tory by dividing the material into six 
categories. The first, “Prelude to Ex- 
pansion: Repainting the Past,” exam- 
ines the way in which contrived his- 
torical scenes put a positive gloss on 
expansionist activity by rendering it as 
the inevitable continuation of Colum- 
bus’s “discovery” and the subsequent 
Colonial experience. 

A second section centers of the no- 
tion of “progress” and the part it 
played in the course of conquest and 
nation building. Heroic images of 
scouts and pioneers countered reports 
of harsh conditions as Easterners 
made their way West and held out the 
promise of peace and abundance at 
the end of the trail. 

How the native inhabitants of the 
West appeared in the artistic record 
forms the third thematic grouping. 
Through juxtaposition of pictures made 
before and after the 1840s’ tidal wave 
of migration west, visitors will see how, 
depictions changed from nobility and 
innocence to aggression and demo- 
nization. 

The final three sections continue in 
the same analytical vein, with “Claim- 
ing the West” presenting paintings of 
the settlement and development of the 
West, which contributed to the myth 
of an ideal polity and economy; “The 
Kiss of Enterprise” concentrating on 
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four western locations (now tourist 
destinations) to reveal the layers of 
meaning under the surfaces of the ma- 
jestic natural spectacles; and “Doing 
the Old American” exposing the fact 
that many western depictions are both 
chronologically and geographically re- 
moved from their subject matter. Pic- 
tures of the West made by artists in the 
East, the show argues, says more 
about the culture in which the artists 
worked than about the frontier. 

For art museums and historical soci- 
eties with artworks of the West, The 
West as America provides a method- 
ological basis to counteract the illu- 
sion of benign and unmediated mat- 
ter-of-factness that characterizes many 
of them. Originally scheduled to travel 
to museums in Denver and St. Louis, 
the exhibit, because of financial con- 
straints, will only appear at the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art 
through July 7, 1991. The show’s cat- 
alogue, published by the Smithsonian 
press, thus takes on greater signifi- 
cance in conveying the thesis of The 
West as America to the rest of the mu- 
seum community.— Donald Garfield 


Your visitors will participate in a 





A visible marker of the rewards of assimilation for Native Americans who accepted entry into 
white society, Charles Nahl’s 1867 portrait of a Northern California Indian named Wahla, entitled 
Sacramento Indian with Dogs, conforms to a tradition of portraying gentry in garden settings. 


“swear you're really there” educa- ~ dike) 


tional adventure, possible only 
through entertainment simulation. 
The SR2 experience, from Doron 
Precision Systems, is a compact, 
42 passenger, modular unit 
that requires just 300 square feet 
of space. SR2’s are safe, easily 
moved, virtually maintenance 
free and can accommodate any 
museum's crowds. 

Choose from over 20 exciting, 
re-themeable programs ranging 
from tours of New York and San 
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“THE PIONEERS IN ENTERTAINMENT SIMULATION” 
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Francisco to thrilling land, sea and 


- air adventures. Best of all, we can 


customize a program for your 
museum fo compliment existing or 
new exhibits. 

For more information, contact 
Doron Precision Systems today! 


PO. Box 400 
Binghamton, NY 13902 
(607) 772-1610 

FAX (607) 772-6760 
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The interior of a deep 
dish from the mid-17th 
century exemplifies the 
high quality of Chinese 
porcelain from the Butler 
collection, now on tour. 
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CALENDAR 


17th-Century 
Chinese Porcelain 
from the Butler 
Family Collection 


After the death of the 
Ming Emperor in 1620, 
China’s artists enjoyed 
increased freedom that 
led to new avenues of 
visual expression. A 
great variety of porcelain 
made for the European 
and Japanese markets in 
this so-called Transi- 
tional Period lasting 75 
years attests to the 
inventiveness of the 
ceramic artists. More 
than 140 works are on 
display from the Butler 


family collection, which 
concentrates on a period 
to which scholars and 
collectors have paid rela- 
tively little attention. The 
exhibit was organized 
and circulated by Art 
Services International in 
Alexandria, Va. 


Through June 9, 1991: 
Utah Museum of Fine 
Arts, Salt Lake City 


June 29-August 11, 
1991: Dixon Gallery and 
Gardens, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


August 21-October 20, 
1991: Columbia Museum 
of Art, Columbia, S.C. 








November 9-December 
29, 1991: Huntsville 
Museum of Art, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


March 21-May 3, 1992: 
Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 


May 30-July 12, 1992: 
Charles W. Bowers Mu- 
seum, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Washington: 
Symbol and City 


Despite its omnipresence 
(on currency as well as 
the nightly news), the 
nation’s capital has yet 
to be the focus of a 


major installation exam- 
ining the meanings of 
the city’s urban design, 
monuments, and 
symbolic focus. Wash- 
ington: Symbol and City 
answers this need in an 
exhibition that analyzes 
the built environment 
not only in terms of 
architectural style, but 
also in terms of the 
social and political 
dynamics at work, 
where the needs of city- 
dwellers jostle and 
compete with the city as 
showplace and tourist 
destination. 


Permanent installation: 
National Building Mu- 
seum, Washington, D.C. 


Images of Penance, 
Images of Mercy: 
Santos and 
Ceremonies of the 
Hispanic Southwest 
(1860-1910) 


Noted for their simple 
and colorful style, south- 
western Hispanic santos 
constitute one of the 
great traditions of reli- 
gious folk art in the U.S. 
Created in New Mexico 
and southern Colorado 
in the 19th century by 
Hispanic artists, these 
devotional images— 
mostly sculpture—were 
used by a penitential 
brotherhood, sometimes 
in Holy Week enact- 
ments of the Crucifixion. 
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Through July 14, 1991: 
Taylor Museum for 
Southwestern Studies, 
Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs 


August 25-October 20, 
1991: Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore 


January 17-March 15, 
1992: University of 
Oklahoma Museum of 
Art, Norman, Okla. 


April 11-June 7, 1992: 
Behring/Hoffman Educa- 
tional Institute, Inc., 
Danville, Calif. 


September 20- 
November 22, 1992: 
McMichael Canadian Art 
Collection, Kleinburg, 
Ontario, Canada 


The Landscape in 
20th-Century Art: 
Selections from 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


Intended to share the 
artistic riches of the Met 
with other U.S. institu- 
tions, The Landscape in 
20th-Century Art is the 
fifth such collaborative 
exhibition between the 
museum and the 
American Federation of 
Arts, which is circulating 
the show. Consisting of 
60 paintings from 1907 
to the late 1980s, the 
exhibit offers visitors 
insights on the variety of 
approaches artists have 
adopted to depict the 
landscape and reveals an 
underlying concern 
among painters for the 
threat of the loss of 
nature. 


Through June 9, 1991: 
Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, Okla. 
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June 29-August 24, 
1991: Center for the Fine 
Arts, Miami 


September 14- 
November 10, 1991: 
Joslyn Art Museum, 
Omaha, Neb. 


December 14-February 
8, 1992: Tampa Museum 
of Art, Tampa, Fla. 


March 17-May 10, 1992: 
Greenville County 
Museum of Art, 
Greenville, S.C. 


June 6-August 2, 1992: 
Madison Art Center, 
Madison, Wis. 


September 11- 
November 8, 1992: 
Grand Rapids Art 
Museum, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


African-American 
Artists 1880-1987: 
Selections from 

the Evans-Tibbs 
Collection 


Major social and political 
events such as post-Civil 
War reconstruction, the 
Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, and the civil 
rights movement of the 
1950s and ’60s con- 
tributed to the formation 
of African-American art. 
Organized by the Evans- 


Tibbs Collection in 
Washington, D.C., and 
the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Traveling Exhibition 
Service, African- 
American Artists 
1850-1987 surveys this 
subset of American art 
and consists of 71 water- 
colors, drawings, oil 
paintings, and photogra- 
phy by such artists as 
Howardena Pindell, 
Romare Bearden, and 
Jacob Lawrence. 


Through June 9, 1991: 
Terra Museum of 
American Art, Chicago 


June 29-August 11, 
1991: Telfair Academy of 
Arts and Science, 
Savannah, Ga. 


August 31-October 13, 
1991: Fort Wayne 
Museum of Art, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


November 2—December 
15, 1991: Knoxville 
Museum of Art, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


January 11-February 23, 
1992: Santa Fe Commu- 
nity College Art Gallery, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


March 14-April 26, 1992: 


Stedman Art Gallery, 
Rutgers University, 
Camden, NJ. 


Typologies: Nine 
Contemporary 
Photographers 


As the title implies, the 
unifying principle of this 
exhibition, organized by 
California's Newport 
Harbor Art Museum, 
brings together pho- 
tographs in black-and- 
white and color that 
form series of visually 
similar images devoted 
to a particular type of 
subject matter, such as 
domestic interiors, indus- 
trial architecture, or the 
human face. The 
American and German 
artists represented in 
Typologies evince an ori- 
entation that owes more 
to the traditions of docu- 
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John Stuart Curry 
painted Wisconsin 
Landscape in 1938-39. 
It is being circulated 
along with other art 
treasures from 

the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


The touring survey 
of African-American 
art from the Evans- 
Tibbs Collection 
includes this 1950 
painting, 7he Lovers, 
by Lois M. Jones. 


A collaborative product 
included in the Jeam 
Spirit exhibit is Tree 
of Life, color coupler 
prints dating to 1989 
by Rimma Gerlovina 
and Valeriy Gerlovin. 
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mentary, ethnographic, 
and natural science pho- 
tography than to tradi- 
tional art historical 
models. 


Through June 2, 1991: 
Newport Harbor Art 
Museum, Newport 
Beach, Calif. 


June 15-August 11, 
1991: Akron Art 
Museum, Akron, Ohio 


December 1-January 26, 
1992: Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 


June 25-August 23, 
1992: San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, 
San Francisco 


As Seen by Both 
Sides: American and 
Vietnamese Artists 
Look at the War 


An exhibition devoted to 
how artists from both 
sides of the Indochina 
conflict portrayed the 
war in Vietnam was con- 
ceived and curated by a 
former Army combat 
engineer and unofficial 
combat artist, C. David 
Thomas, now associate 
professor at Emmanuel 
College in Boston. More 
than 80 works by 20 
American and 20 Viet- 
namese artists allow 
viewers to gauge how 
the war inspired artistic 
creativity. Vietnamese 
examples tend to focus 
on mundane activities 
realistically rendered— 
such as soldiers playing 
guitars and getting 
haircuts. The American 
approach was created 
after the fact and served 
as personal catharsis and 
critical commentary. 
After debuting at Boston 
University Art Gallery 
and a U.S. tour, As Seen 
by Both Sides will travel 
to seven venues in 
Vietnam. 


Through May 25, 1991: 
Wight Art Gallery, Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angeles 


September 1-October 
19, 1991: Art Center of 
Battle Creek, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


October 26—December 
20, 1991: Waterworks 
Visual Arts Center, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 


January 2-February 24, 
1992: Art and Culture 
Center of Hollywood, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


March 3—May 4, 1992: 
Baxter Gallery, Portland 
School of Art, Portland, 
Maine 


August 31-October 2, 
1992: Richard F. Brush 
Art Gallery, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y. 


October 23-December 
24, 1992: Lehigh Univer- 
sity Art Galleries, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


The Here and the 
Hereafter: Images 
of Paradise 

in Islamic Art 


Often considered for 
their brilliant aesthetic 
qualities, Islamic 
artworks pertaining to 
the religion's concept of 
the hereafter reveal 
essential characteristics 
of the culture and art of 
Muslim civilization. More 
than 50 objects spanning 
a wide range of media 
and styles, dating from 
the 9th to the 19th cen- 
turies—and representing 
the geographic breadth 
of Islam from Spain to 
India—are grouped into 
four sections: Paradise 
and the Word, Paradise 
Described, Paradise 
Symbolized, and 
Paradise Attained. 


Charles Moore, the archi- 


tect of the exhibition’s 
organizer, the Hood 
Museum of Art, designed 
an installation that 
evokes Islamic settings. 


Through May 19, 1991: 
Hood Museum of Art, 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. 


June 27-September 8, 
1991: Asia Society Gal- 
leries, New York 


September 26- 
December 15, 1991: 
Bowdoin College 
Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, Maine 


January 22-March 29, 
1992: University Art 
Museum, Berkeley, Calif. 


April 24-June 28, 1992: 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Team Spirit 


To celebrate the 15th 
anniversary of Indepen- 
dent Curators, Inc., as a 
New York City organizer 
and circulator of con- 
temporary art exhibi- 
tions, Team Spirit 
presents painting, sculp- 
ture, drawing, photogra- 
phy, and installation 
work created by artistic 
collaborations in which 
the final creation pos- 
sesses an artistic unity 
that belies its team 
process of production. 
Twenty-six teams are 
represented from the 
U.S., Canada, and 
Europe. The work falls 
into three thematic 
groupings: art about art; 
art about ecology and 
the environment; and art 
about social and political 
issues. 


September 13-October 
11, 1991: Art Museum of 
Florida International 
University, Miami 


December 20, 1991- 
February 16, 1992: 
Scottsdale Center for the 
Arts, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


June 7-July 26, 1992: 
Davenport Museum of 
Art, Davenport, lowa 


August 29-October 24, 
1992: Laumeier Sculpture 
Park, St. Louis 
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Reluctant Donor? Investigate a 
Charitable Remainder Trust 


useum development profes- 

sionals are acquainted with re- 

luctant donors who want to 
make a gift but feel they just can’t af- 
ford to give their property away for 
nothing. Perhaps these people have a 
valuable piece of unproductive, appre- 
ciated real or personal property they 
would like to turn into cash, but they 
know the federal and state capital gain 
taxes would kill them if the property 
were sold. If only they could give the 
property to their favorite museum, they 
think, the museum could sell it tax-free 
and perhaps funnel some of the pro- 
ceeds back to the family—-maybe even 
for the rest of their lives; then, when 








TENNA 


By Charles H. Morin 


they have died, the museum could 
keep what is left. And if they could re- 
tain control of the investment of the 
proceeds by naming themselves 
trustees, that would be most satisfying. 

These reluctant donors are describ- 
ing something called a charitable re- 
mainder trust. If an asset is donated to 
a charitable remainder trust (C.R.T.), it 
may be sold free of capital gain tax and 
the money reinvested in income-pro- 


partner in the Boston law firm 


_of Nutter, McClennen, and Fish. 


recent awards 


e Antenna is proud to announce first and 
second place awards from the National 
Association for Interpretation for the 
second consecutive year. 


-1990- 


Ist Place NAI Media Competition: 
Queen Mary Audio Tour 


2nd Place NAI Media Competition: 
Jamestown Walking and Driving Tours 


-1989- 


Ist Place NAI Media Competition: 


Alcatraz Cellhouse Audio Tour 
2nd Place NAI Media Competition: The Sixth Floor 


1987-1988 
National Park Cooperating Associations Director's 
Choice Award: Alcatraz Cellhouse Audio Tour 
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ducing assets, such as bonds. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code requires C.R.T.s 
to make payments to one or more in- 
dividuals for life or for a fixed term of 
not more than 20 years. When the in- 
come interests terminate, the remaining 
assets go to a designated charitable or- 
ganization, such as a museum. 

The payments to the individuals 
may be in the form of an annuity (a 
fixed amount not less than 5 percent 
of the initial value of property placed 
in the trust) or a unitrust amount (a 
fixed percentage, not less than 5 per- 
cent, of the value of the trust’s assets, 
valued annually). An annuity trust 
may not receive additional contribu- 


t-e°n 2 
Box WA) 


Ef 0 r 1a 
Ae 9 6 <6 
Tel [415] 332 4862 
Fax [415] 332 4870 


e Catherine the Great - Memphis Convention 
Center, Tennessee 

e Smoky Mountains Driving Tour- Newfound 
Gap Road, Tennessee 

e "Degenerate Art" : The Fate of the Avant- 
Garde in Nazi Germany - Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art 

e Wisdom and Compassion: The Sacred Art of 
Tibet - Asian Art Museum, San 
Francisco 

e Frank Lloyd Wright: In the Realm of Ideas - 
Scottsdale Cultural Center, Arizona 

e Life Through Time - California Academy of 
Sciences, San Francisco 

e Zoo Stories - The Sacramento Zoo, Ca. 
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tions after initial funding; a unitrust 
may, as long as a method of valuing 
those new contributions is prescribed. 

Although C.R.T.s present a poten- 
tially beneficial opportunity for muse- 
ums, they must be drawn up correctly, 
or the Internal Revenue Service will 
disallow them. The I.R.S. provides 
model trust documents that can be 
used to ensure qualification. Donors 
and museums should be aware of the 
legal issues when establishing a C.R.T. 
Two of the more intriguing issues are 
illustrated in the following scenario: 

Let’s say a reluctant donor has de- 
cided that if he is to part with his prop- 
erty, he wants (1) to receive a payout 
of 8 percent a year of the annually ad- 
justed value of the trust property, 
which he believes his skillful invest- 
ment of the trust funds easily would 
permit; (2) payment of that income to 
him for life, then to his wife for her 
life; and (3) to be named trustee of the 
charitable remainder unitrust. The 
property the donor is to contribute to 
the C.R.T. is valued at $1 million but 
has an outstanding $250,000 mortgage. 

If the donor simply transfers his 
property to the C.R.T., subject to that 
quarter-million-dollar encumbrance, 
the transfer to the trust will be treated 
by the LR.S. as a “bargain sale” of the 
land. The transaction will be taxed as 
if the donor had made a gift of the 
$750,000 unencumbered portion and 
sold the rest of the property to the 
trust for $250,000 cash, with the com- 
mensurate recognition of capital gain 
on that portion of the property. As- 
suming the donor’s property is highly 
appreciated, he will pay a whopping 
tax for having transferred the land 
subject to the mortgage. 

A partial solution to the problem 
avoids the bargain sale. It involves the 
donor combining his gift with an 
agreement to hold the trust (and the 
museum) harmless from all payments 
of interest and principal on the debt. 
In other words, the donor would 
avoid bargain sale treatment if he 
keeps the mortgage loan and contin- 
ues to make payments on it. The char- 
itable deduction then would be calcu- 
lated on the basis of his $750,000 
equity in the property, and as the 
donor makes payments on the mort- 
gage, it is arguable that his principal 
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YOU HAVE TO 
ORGANIZE AN EXHIBITION. 
IT HAS TO BE 
CURATED 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
FRAMED 
CRATED 
PUBLISHED 
SHIPPED 
AND 
TOURED. 

YOU NEED 
CURATORIAL ASSISTANCE. 


Specialists in Touring Exhibitions And Museum Services. 
See Us In Denver, Booths 318 and 320. 





113 E. Union Street ¢ Pasadena ® CA ¢ 91103 


at CURATORIAL ASSISTANCE, INC. 
be Telephone 213 681 2401 © FAX 818 449 9603 
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THE IDEAL 
STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 
FOR PERMANENT & 
TEMPORARY MUSEUM 
INSTALLATIONS 


¢ Indoor/Outdoor 

¢ Information Centers 
¢ Showcases 

¢ Platforms 

¢ Museum Stores 


Complete * Economical 
Interchangeable 


NOT MERELY A SYSTEM — 
fom) 0) ROO) 


SYMA-SYSTEMS INC. 

1880 Princeton Avenue 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
609/393-1900 800/233-SYMA 
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Simply 
WAND ‘erful 





The Tour-Mate self-guided audio tour 


system enhances any attraction 





outdoors 


the visual integrity of your attraction 


THE TOUR-MATE SYSTEM: 


* can provide your attraction with multi- 
lingual or multi-objective tours 


* utilizes uniquely designed lightweight 
durable listening wands 


* is simple enough for a small child to use 
* is easily installed both indoors and 


utilizes inconspicuous components which never compromise 


is easy to re-program for changing events or exhibits 
requires no financial obligation on the part of your attraction 


—a complete ‘turn key’ operation can be provided 





For further information or a system demonstration, contact: 


Neil Poch, PRESIDENT 


Tour-Mate Systems Canada Ltd. 
449 Adelaide St. West 





= 


Tel: (416) 594-2376 Fax: (416) 594-2377 
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payments may be treated as additions 
to the trust property, because they in- 
crease the value of the trust’s equity 
until it is sold. If the donor has created 
a unitrust, which is permitted to ac- 
cept additional contributions, these 
contributions may be tax deductible. 

The second issue in this scenario in- 
volves the donor’s wish to serve as a 
trustee. Some lawyers worry that if a 
donor serves as trustee, the trust may 
fail to qualify as a C.R.T. because no 
completed gift has occurred (the 
donor continues to control the assets 
he purports to have given away). 

Nothing in the tax code or I.R.S. 
regulations, however, forbids the 
donor from serving as trustee of his 
own C.R.T. as long as the donor- 
trustee’s powers are limited. Such a 
donor-trustee cannot have power to 
revoke the trust, have too large a “re- 
versionary” interest, have power to 
control the “beneficial enjoyment” of 
the body or income of the trust, or 
have any of a number of administra- 
tive powers over the trust property. 

The trust in this scenario, for exam- 
ple, would fail to qualify as a C.R.T. if 
the donor retained liability on the 
mortgage and then caused the trust to 
pay off the mortgage. Use of trust in- 
come to satisfy the donor’s legal obli- 
gation would cause him (rather than 
the museum) to be treated as the 
owner of the trust, with the result be- 
ing the taxation of the donor on all the 
capital gain. 

A charitable remainder trust can be 
an effective way to get a reluctant 
donor to make a valuable gift, once 
the donor’s and the museum’s lawyers 
have a grasp of legal issues—among 
them the problem of debt and the per- 
missible identity of trustees. 

I haven’t discussed trust economics 
here, but they must be analyzed. Ob- 
viously, a C.R.T. must not be obligated 
to pay out too much of the trust’s as- 
sets, lest the museum find at the end 
of the beneficiaries’ lives that no re- 
mainder remains. 

A donor with a big heart and gen- 
uine needs for retirement income may 
see in the C.R.T. a way to benefit the 
museum while retaining a tidy monthly 
income and some control over the 
fruits of his philanthropy, all with a lit- 
tle assist from the federal treasury. | 
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MORE THAN REFERENCES. 


WE AT 
LEHRER MCGOVERN BOVIS, INC. 
ARE PROUD OF OUR ASSOCIATION 
WITH THESE DISTINGUISHED ORGANIZATIONS 
AND HONORED TO HAVE BEEN 
2 SELECTED TO PARTICIPATE 
a IN THEIR GROWTH. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY & INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
CENTRAL PARK ZOO 
CHILDREN'S MUSEUM OF MANHATTAN 
ELLIS ISLAND 
FLUSHING MEADOWS ZOO AND 
CHILDREN'S FARM 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN FOLK ART 
NEW JERSEY STATE AQUARIUM 
NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDENS 
PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 
STATUE OF LIBERTY 
STUDIO MUSEUM IN HARLEM 
THE CLOISTERS 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 








RESTORATION, RENOVATION AND 
EXPANSION OF CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS. 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
AND CONSULTING. 









Ar a 

Mi A 

a LEHRER MCGOVERN BOVIS, INC. 
MUSEUM & CULTURAL DIVISION 


387 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 (212) 576-4000 








WORKING WITH THE BEST 
AASLH 


ANNUAL 





’t the American Association for State 
and Local History’s annual meeting you'll work 
with the best history professionals and 


volunteers in the business. 





our meeting hosts at Henry Ford 
Museum & Greenfield Village are eager to give 
you a behind-the-scenes look at one of the 


premiere historical organizations in the country. 





n this year’s meeting program, “Working 
Together: Partnerships and Collaborations for 


the 90's,” the movers and shakers in the field 

















MEETING 


will give you proven ways to increase your 
productivity, broaden your bases, and meet new 
challenges. Panel sessions and group discussions 
will feature successful ventures in promotion and 
fund raising and developing exhibits and public 
programs. Special workshops will offer expert 


information on the theories and practices of history. 


TEAM UP WITH A WINNER. 
PLAN NOW TO MEET 


US IN DEARBORN. 


a bot: Bipee 


od >, CALL (615) 255-2971 






COSTING 




















Photo courtesy of Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Adding to Collections: Indian 


Artifacts, German Tree Ornaments 


American Indian Art: 
High Desert Museum and 
Oregon Historical Society 


The High Desert Museum in Bend, 
Ore., and the Oregon Historical Soci- 
ety in Portland have received a major 
gift of American Indian art and mate- 
rial culture from the Roger J. Bounds 
Foundation. 

The foundation gave title of the 
Doris Swayze Bounds collection of 
American Indian art and artifacts to 
the High Desert Museum with the re- 
quirement that the museum and the 
historical society cooperate in the col- 
lection’s conservation and use. The 


museum will build a new wing, the 
Hall of Native Peoples, to house the 
collection of several thousand objects 
and a research library. 

Doris Bounds, chair of the founda- 
tion, built the collection throughout 
her lifetime. Born in Indian territory in 
what is now Muskogee, Okla., she 
moved to Oregon as a child, where 
she grew up in close association with 
the people of the Umatilla reservation. 
Her collection includes pieces associ- 
ated with Chief Joseph and Chief 
Crazy Horse as well as leather cloth- 
ing, basketry, pottery, bows and ar- 
rows, horse regalia, pipes, porcupine 
quillworks, and photographs. The col- 


Woodburn 
Associates 


Fund Raising Counsel 





From the Bounds gift: beaded mocassins. 


Providing the finest in personalized fund raising services for over fifteen years. We provide 
counsel in fund raising for capital/endowment campaigns, feasibility studies, membership 
programs, annual appeals, and development program analysis specializing in the museum and 


historic agency field. 
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The Professional Professionals 


223 East Third Street 
Madison, Indiana 47250 
United States and Canada 800-457-1906 
(Fax) 812-265-5840 


Corporate Affiliate Member of American Association of Museums and 
Sustaining Member of Association of Science-Technology Centers 
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In the critical search for a new 
director, call in the experts in 
executive search for cultural 
institutions... Opportunity 
Resources. 


Our proven method of man- 
aging a thorough, orderly 
and professional search has 
led to hundreds of successful 
appointments for cultural 
institutions throughout the 
United States. 


After establishing goals and 
needs with you, we carry 
through to pursue the best- 
qualified people in the field. 
We bring unsurpassed experi- 
ence, judgment and contacts 
to the search, accomplishing 
optimum results with a highly 
efficient use of both time 

and money. 


To ask how we can assist your 
museum, please contact 
Freda Mindlin, President. 


OPPORTUNITY RESOURCES, INC. 
301 East 38th Street, New York, NY 10016 
(212) 575-1688 FAX (212) 684-0852 


Or 


For details, circle #48 on the reply card. 
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Although many Dresden tree ornaments were painted in gold or silver, most of the 45 recently 
donated to the Elmhurst Historical Museum in Illinois are painted in more realistic colors. 


lection represents the native cultures 
of the Columbia River Plateau, the 
Pacific Northwest coast, the Great 
Basin, the Plains, and the Southwest, 
with artifacts from the prereservation 
and postreservation eras. 


Dresden Tree Ornaments: 
Elmhurst Historical Museum 


Known simply as “Dresdens” to col- 
lectors, 4% German tree ornaments 
have been donated to the Elmhurst 
Historical Museum in Elmhurst, III. 
The ornaments, the gift of a local 
resident, were produced in Dresden, 
Germany, between 1880 and World 
War I. They are constructed of paper, 
embossed, and molded into a variety 
of three-dimensional shapes including 
animals, vehicles, and birds. 
Catherine Bruck, Elmhurst’s curator, 
hadn’t heard of Dresdens until she be- 
gan researching an exhibit for the hol- 
iday season on the evolution of Christ- 
mas tree decorating. When she located 


a few Dresdens at an antique dealer, 
Bruck learned the price was $175 
apiece—too steep for the Elmhurst’s 
acquisitions budget. But before the ex- 
hibition was finalized, a local resident 
and long-time donor offered for inclu- 
sion some paper ornaments she’d had 
for years. To the delight of Bruck and 
other staff members, they turned out 
to be Dresdens—and the museum re- 
ceived 45 ornaments in near-mint con- 
dition. 

Dresdens are well-known by orna- 
ment collectors but rarely are found on 
the antique market. The paper orna- 
ments were easily crushed and broken, 
and many were destroyed intentionally 
because of anti-German sentiment after 
the war. 

According to Bruck, the acquisition 
is significant for the museum in two 
ways: It expands the collection of or- 
naments used to decorate American 
Christmas trees, and it is particularly ap- 
plicable to Elmhurst, a largely German- 
American community.—Nina G. Taylor 
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ARE YOUR STORAGE SYSTEMS AS 
OBSOLETE AS THE THINGS YOU STORE? 













From paleontology | Fy > — Free up 50% of existing storage 
toethnology, you |(//7 “aay , A space for more productive use... 
have a wealth of : _ f Provide for improved security, 
important items to preservation, and conservation of 
collect, identify, your collections.. 
preserve, and store... Double your existing storage 





and less and less space capacity... 
to do it in all the time. Eliminate off-site storage costs 
Spacesaver high density mobile | damage prote | and headaches... 
storage systems can help you solve OO nie Increase accessibility and work 
the unique storage challenges of your museum: space... 

Our storage 
professionals will work 
with you to determine 
the most productive 

iS Spacesaver System 
1 fi rticul 

+S or your particular 
> collection activity and 
i density requirements. 





Spacesaver 


When Performance Counts. 





) 





Spacesaver Corporation, 1450 Janesville Ave., Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538, Tel: 414-563-5546, TWX 910-260-3730 
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By Thomas M. Berger and G. Donald Adams 


anagement skills are put to their 
greatest test when outside dynamics 
threaten to disrupt or change the na- 
ture and source of a museum’s finan- 
cial resources. This is the situation confronting 
many museums today. Museums dependent 
on one or two major funding sources tend to 
be more vulnerable to economic uncertainty. 
And size does not necessarily protect an insti- 
tution from a depressed local economy. 

The actions taken by individual institutions 
are as varied as the reasons for current eco- 
nomic uncertainties. Some museums have at- 
tempted to weather the declining economy at 
possible risk to future operations. Staff posi- 
tions have been reduced or eliminated, 
salaries have been frozen, early retirements 
encouraged, hours of operation cut back, en- 
dowment principal invaded. Others have 
formed coalitions to add clout to lobbying ef- 
forts or conducted studies to show legislators 
the impact of their institution on the local 
economy. 

Mindful of the differences in each museum’s 
situation—both externally and internally—we 
have identified areas that might be helpful to 
address in uncertain times. 


Educate Yourself 


First, become thoroughly acquainted with 
your sources of revenue and support. If atten- 
dance produces a significant portion of your 
earned income stream, up-to-date knowledge 
of your visitors is critical. If you are dependent 
on traditional means of support, such as an- 
nual giving, you need to educate yourself 
about participating individuals, corporations, 
and foundations. Look for patterns in past giv- 
ing, and then determine if that pattern has 
changed. 

Donors’ philanthropic interests change, and 
so do their perceptions of whether a particular 
organization continues to serve a mission con- 
sistent with those interests. One method to 
help ensure continued and increased support 
is to review all communications—newsletters, 
magazines, annual reports, and so on—to 
make sure your message of stewardship is 
clear and concise. 


Overleaf The Americans 
on Vacation exhibition 

at the Henry Ford 
Museum in Dearborn, 
Mich., which travels later 
this year, conforms to 
the museum's mission 
and is an economic 

draw as well. 
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It also is important to review the cost of ac- 
quiring new contributors, especially when 
tough times are compounded with adverse 
government actions like increased postal rates. 

Question how responsive your donor 
prospects have been to direct mail, and con- 
sider making a larger (but perhaps more pro- 
ductive) investment in a telemarketing pro- 
gram. Closely evaluate the return from using 
an outside telemarketing firm as opposed to 
volunteers. It might well be worth the cost, es- 
pecially when you add in the staff time re- 
quired to work with volunteers. This type of 
analysis is valid wherever volunteers are used. 

If you depend on state and local govern- 
ment funding, you need to clearly understand 
the critical path of decision making. Look for 
any obstacles that might now stand in the way 
of continued support and for any changes in 
the relationship of local and state governmen- 
tal transfers of funds. This need to review your 
contacts and determine appropriate proce- 
dures applies to any affiliations you have, in- 
cluding universities and corporations. 

Whatever the primary component of rev- 
enue, it can be dangerous to assume financing 
sources will remain constant. There are major 
variables outside your control (consumer 
confidence, government spending, the 
weather) that vary from region to region. What 
has happened at other institutions will not nec- 
essarily happen at yours. Attendance at one 
major science museum was virtually unaffected 
by the economic downturns in 1976-77 and 
1981-82, for example, while sister institutions 
saw dramatic changes. During those reces- 
sions, some urban museums experienced at- 
tendance losses and others had gains, in part 
from local residents who sought to escape the 
realities of economic hardship. 

It is important to review your relationship 
with members and others in the museum 
“family.” Based on a survey, one museum 
repositioned its member program, placing 
greater emphasis on recreational benefits. 
Membership grew in spite of a depressed local 
economy. 

Knowledge of changes in your audience is 
critical in difficult economic times. One history 
museum learned that only members were at- 
tending special-event weekends, despite local 
advertising. So publicity releases and an- 
nouncements in the member newsletter were 
substituted for paid advertising with no subse- 
quent drop in attendance. 

Reviewing visitor behavior can be especially 
useful. Are visitors still coming from your tra- 
ditional markets? Important questions arise 
from knowing this: What, for example, should 


be the target of efforts to increase attendance 
through advertising? 

Analysis of overall visitor spending patterns 
also can suggest possible changes. What does 
it cost to spend a day at.your museum? Ob- 
serving visitor behavior may show that high 
prices or a complex ticket structure are turning 
people away at the door. Ask what you can do 
to increase spending once visitors are at your 
museum. Do you have an internal marketing 
program to promote on-site food and mer- 
chandise outlets? 

Ask questions of trustees as well. Can they 
help with corporate, governmental, or founda- 
tion sources both by providing informed clues 
about what to expect and by influencing sup- 
port of your institution? It is critical that com- 
munication links be established and main- 
tained with all your constituencies. Of special 
importance are the heads of House and Senate 
Appropriation Committees and senators and 
representatives who are from your local district 
or who are especially interested in your oper- 
ation. Opening new channels of communica- 
tion to these people is critical, because all of 
your competitors are vying for political atten- 
tion, too. 

When assessing your situation, a questioning 
mind will create new linkages and concerns 
that might not otherwise surface. Among vari- 
ations of questions that could inform critical 
decisions: How will local support of the public 
schools affect school visitation? How strong are 
bookings that have been made by outside or- 
ganizations and visitors’ bureaus? How is the 
local area’s image being presented by the 
press? 


Establish Priorities 


With shrinking financial resources, museums 
need to address fundamental concerns related 
to their missions: the cost of conserving arti- 
facts versus purchasing needed artifacts; the 
development of a new docent program for 
school groups against the development of a 
special-event weekend for casual visitors; the 
publishing of a scholarly journal against in- 
creased advertising? Perhaps most basic, what 
is required by having a public audience? 

A proper starting point is a thorough review 
of your mission and the strategies in place for 
achieving that mission. Although a major plan- 
ning effort might not seem appropriate when 
you are struggling financially, remember that 
an organization can become stronger when it 
prevails over adversity. 

“Starting with the mission and its require- 
ments may be the first lesson business can 
learn from successful non-profits,” Peter F. 
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Drucker asserts in the July/August 1989 Har- 
vard Business Review. “It focuses the organiza- 
tion on action. It defines the specific strategies 
needed to attain the crucial goals. It creates a 
disciplined organization. It alone can prevent 
the most common degenerative decisions of 
organizations... splintering their always lim- 
ited resources on things that are ‘interesting’ 
or ‘look profitable’ rather than concentrating 
them on a very small number of productive ef- 
forts.” 

How can museums reduce the risk of mov- 
ing in a direction not consistent with their mis- 
sions? A possible answer comes from asking 
the broad questions. What is inherent in the 
nature of an institution that has made it what 
it is? What underlies the mission? What is the 
risk of choosing one action over another? 

A mission-based strategic plan can provide 
the guidance that helps create a comprehensi- 
ble, distinctive, and worthwhile on-site experi- 
ence. It is an experience that people will con- 
tinue to seek out in times when value for the 
dollar is as important as that other scarce re- 
source—time. Without a mission that is clearly 
and consistently expressed and presented, vis- 
itors and supporters will look elsewhere for 
quality and value. 

Because the mission of an institution is so 
fundamental, museum professionals can take it 
for granted, overlooking what is required to 
maintain proper direction. Does it still repre- 
sent the consensus view of your governing au- 
thority and staff, or has the museum unknow- 
ingly moved off in a different direction? Has 
the focus of the mission become blurred by 
program development that is undisciplined, 
exhibits that are confusing, and a collection 
that is inappropriate? 

The presentation of your mission might even 
be obsolete or inefficient. Costumed docents, 
antique ride vehicles, and evening lectures 
might be more expensive than other methods 
of interpretation. State cutbacks during a reces- 
sion rendered one museum’s elaborate school 
group program obsolete when large numbers 
of schools no longer could afford transporta- 
tion to the museum. Narrowing the curriculum 
focus simplified the presentation, allowing the 
museum to create an outreach program that 
still served students, only more efficiently and 
for less cost. 


Analyze the Organizational Structure 


What comprises appropriate action after re- 
viewing your situation and the fundamental as- 
pects of your mission? Because museums are 
committed to allocating as much of their re- 
sources as possible to programming, it is im- 
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Costumed interpreters like those playing at traditional games on the Greenfield Village 
green provide a dynamic way of providing visitors a sense of the reality of earlier eras. 
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perative to ask how internal costs can be min- 
imized while still providing adequate support 
to the organization. A good place to begin is 
an analysis of your organizational structure. 

In addition to asking if you have too many 
layers of management and staff, you might ask 
if you have duplicated activities. These dupli- 
cations develop slowly over time in most 
cases, more rapidly if your institution has 
grown or changed significantly in a short pe- 
riod of time. Growth that might produce struc- 
tural change could include a new gallery or 
theater or a new program that supplements 
traveling exhibitions. 

A strong program staff puts special demands 
on administrative and support services. If the 
support staff is unable to respond, the pro- 
gram staff tends to develop its own resources. 
The result can be individual miniature organi- 
zations throughout the museum that not only 
duplicate each other but also duplicate central 
services (such as finance). This type of dupli- 
cation is most obvious when departments re- 
quest multiple copies of everything from pur- 
chase orders to invoices, thus indicating they 
are running their own system to track activity. 
If this is being done, it requires a person to do 
it—which means adding staff members or 
paying overtime. 

Less noticeable are those activities that are 
similar in nature but not necessarily true dupli- 
cations. One example is the coordinating of 
functions and events. Most institutions host 
functions for a variety of reasons: fund raising, 
trustee cultivation, exhibition openings, rentals 
to outside groups. Although each of these 
events has a different purpose, they also have 
elements in common, such as scheduling 
space and organizing the event. It is in the 
staffing to handle these common elements that 
duplication can occur. Effective analysis can 
sort out these duplications and allow for staff 
consolidation and expense reduction. 

Another important question: What will be 
the impact on public programs if the museum 
cuts expenses across the board? Near-term sav- 
ings can be lost over the long term. What will 
it take to restore programmatic offerings lost to 
the budget ax? There are no real savings if you 
cut programs that are paid by restricted funds. 
Trying to save your pet project? The impact on 
morale may negate any perceived savings 
when something more important is eliminated 
to save your favorite program. 

Throughout your review and analysis, look 
to basic management tactics to make adjust- 
ments, still staying on course to meet the goal 
of your mission. If corporate giving is off, 
place more effort on raising funds from indi- 


viduals. General attendance levels down? Ask 
how you can strengthen internal marketing ef- 
forts to maximize spending by visitors. If a 
popular program funded by operations is 
threatened, look again for restricted support. 
Foundations must continue giving funds, re- 
gardless of the general economy. 

Above all, critically assess old ideas. If some- 
thing worked well in the past, consider reusing 
it. An event or program that drew a large and 
appreciative audience might be repeated. Like- 
wise, a concept rejected out of hand before 
might now be appropriate. Look inside and 
outside the cultural community, and borrow 
ideas that worked. 

The knowledge you have of your institution, 
combined with management fundamentals, are 
the greatest help in steering your museum 
through uncertain economic times. Now is the 
best time to put extra effort into finding out 
what you need to know about your institution 
to be able to continue moving it forward in the 
fulfillment of its mission. | 
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Regional Roundup 


From the Mountains to the Prairies to the Oceans: This Snapshot 
Shows How Museums Across the U.S. are Weathering the Recession 


how U.S. museums are weathering the 

current recession risks stating either the 
obvious or the anomalous. Judging from press 
reports and conversations with museum work- 
ers, cutbacks echo throughout the profession, 
including hiring freezes, cuts in museum li- 
brary acquisitions, staff reductions, and travel 
cuts. A telephone survey of the six AAM re- 
gions reinforces the perception that the entire 
community of cultural institutions is experienc- 
ing fundamental changes commensurate with 
the shifts that U.S. society is facing as it enters 
the final decade of the 20th century. 

What follows is a mosaic of snapshots taken 
during March, as the nation breathes a sigh of 
relief after the Persian Gulf War and as pundits 
and politicians try to convince the population 
that the 1990-91 recession will be a thing of 
the past come summer. 


7 O paint with broad strokes a picture of 


New England 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 


After more than a year of recession, museums 
in virtually all of the six states in the region 
have had to lay off staff members, cut pro- 
grams, or shorten visiting hours. State govern- 
ments have cut their support of museums and 
other cultural institutions. Tough economic 
times even are increasing the tensions between 
museum directors and their boards. 

A survey conducted last summer of 151 in- 
stitutions by the New England Museum Asso- 
ciation (N.E.M.A.) found that nearly half had 
seen their financial pictures worsen over the 
previous year. Today things aren’t much better. 
Thomas Costello, director of the four city mu- 
seums in Springfield, Mass., says he doesn’t 
foresee the financial picture improving in the 
region for as long as 18 months. 

Costello’s museums cut back their visiting 
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hours from 30 days a month to 16 four-hour 
days a month back in summer 1989. The re- 
trenchment has required him and his staff to 
set priorities and focus more clearly on the 
museums’ missions. “That gives us a sense of 
hope,” he says. But he adds, “It’s hard to keep 
things going in a positive way.” 

Of the New England states, none is hit 
harder than Massachusetts, once the symbol of 
economic boom, now the symbol of economic 
bust. The state’s new governor, Republican 
William Weld, must attack a huge state budget 
deficit. Budgetary and political realities have 
forced him to place spending on social ser- 
vices above items such as culture. Political ob- 
servers speculate that Weld—a Yankee blue 
blood—wants to avoid the appearance that he 
favors “elitist” programs over services to the 
poor and so is forcing agencies such as the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council to take a big 
hit. At its peak, the Cultural Council, which has 
supported many museums, particularly small 
ones, had a budget of $27 million; this year, its 
budget is $12 million. Weld has proposed cut- 
ting that by 75 percent, to $3 million. The cuts 
“would gut virtually all museum programs,” 
says Laura Roberts, N.E.M.A.’s executive direc- 
tor, leaving only money that helps museums 
reduce admission prices. 

Other evidence of hard times: The Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston has insti- 
tuted admission fees for the first time. The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, has inaugurated ad- 
mission fees for children of school age and 
moved its free hours from Saturday morn- 
ing—a time popular with tourists—to Wed- 
nesday afternoon, when visitation is tradition- 
ally low. “People are feeling very discouraged 
here,” Roberts says. 

One sign of hope is that Weld has proposed 
doubling the state’s tourism promotion budget. 
Tourism has plummeted in New England be- 
cause of higher gasoline prices and the drop in 
disposable income. Better tourism promotion, 
a continued moderation of gasoline prices, and 
good weather this summer would be a boon to 
tourist-dependent institutions such as the 
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Plimoth Plantation, which has had to lay off 
employees. 

In Maine, traditionally the poorest of the 
New England states, several staff members of 
the state arts council have been laid off. The 
arts councils in Vermont and New Hampshire 
have cut aid to museums, although the cuts 
have not been deep. Museums and other non- 
profit institutions in Vermont faced a bigger 
challenge when the legislature almost repealed 
their property tax exemption. 

In the meantime, corporate support for mu- 
seums, which traditionally has been high in the 
region, is down markedly because corporate 
profits are down, especially among high-tech 
firms that were the engine of the region’s 1980s 
prosperity. With private and public funding so 
scarce, tensions between museum directors 
and their boards are increasing, according to 
one knowledgeable museum professional. “I’m 
seeing a lot of dysfunctional relationships be- 
tween boards and directors,” said this source, 
who asked not to be identified. Much of the 
tension arises from directors and trustees blam- 
ing each other for not raising enough money. 
Several directors reportedly have been fired 
over disputes about the way they have steered 
their institutions through the tough times. 


Mid-Atlantic 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania 


Many museums in the Mid-Atlantic are experi- 
encing financial difficulties that mirror the re- 
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cession in which much of the region is mired. 
Perhaps hardest hit is New York, where both 
state and city governments are facing enor- 
mous budget deficits. Governor Mario Cuomo 
has proposed cutting the New York State 
Council on the Arts budget by more than half, 
from $56.4 million to $27.8 million. Museums 
receive sizeable support from the council. “It 
looks like a catastrophic situation,” Carole 
Huxley, New York’s deputy commissioner of 
education for cultural education, told Museum 
News. State Senator Roy Goodman (R-Manhat- 
tan), who serves on the National Council for 
the Arts, the National Endowment for the Arts 
governing body, equated the proposed cut to 
being “hit by a Scud missile.” The New York 
City Department of Cultural Affairs, which 
funds 31 cultural institutions in the city, includ- 
ing several museums, is cutting its budget by 
4.2 percent. New York is not alone; the arts 
councils in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington, D.C., also are facing cuts. 
Museums throughout the region are laying 
off workers, cutting programs, and reducing 
hours to cut their budgets. The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, for instance, has sustained a cut of 
$322,000, forcing it to close on Mondays in ad- 
dition to its traditional Tuesday closing. Thirty 
positions have been cut, requiring the layoff of 
21 full-time and two part-time employees. Sim- 
ilarly, the city has cut its subsidy to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History by $744,577, an 
11.1 percent reduction, and the museum faces 
an additional 19 percent reduction in July. Ad- 


Despite a deep recession 


in Louisiana, New 
Orleans's Audubon 
Institute raised $23 
million in three years 
and pushed through a 
$25 million bond issue 


to build the Aquarium of 


the Americas. It now is 
one of the city’s leading 
tourist attractions. 
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When the new Minnesota 
Historical Society 
building (seen here in an 
architectural model) 
opens in 1992, it will 
stand as a symbol of the 
support Minnesota gave 
its cultural institutions 
during the 1980s, 

when the state 

economy prospered. 


ministrators there now are debating whether to 
reduce educational programs for children, close 
exhibition halls during the day, reduce hours, 
or raise the recommended admission fees. 
Even the petting zoo in Central Park is a victim 
of the economic malaise; it’s being closed. 
The New York State Museum in Albany has 
closed two galleries and cut 10 positions from 
its staff of 200. According to Huxley, whose 
office oversees the museum, “Some of our best 
exhibition people have left.” The New York 
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State Parks and Historic Sites Department has 
closed three properties: Phillips Manor in 
Yonkers, Guy Park Manor in Amsterdam, and 
the Knox Headquarters in New Windsor. The 
Newark Museum in New Jersey and several 
other museums in the state have laid off work- 
ers as well, according to Rebecca Wilson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Mid-Atlantic Association 
of Museums. 

Although museums are taking it on the chin, 
they are also searching for ways to cope. Wil- 
son says that many museums are joining forces 
and becoming more aggressive in seeking sup- 
port from foundations and corporations. “Col- 
laboration is the key word for 1991 and the 
rest of the 90s,” Wilson said. With the support 
of the Pew Charitable Trusts, for example, 14 
historic houses, gardens, and arboreta in the 
Delaware and Brandywine Valley are offering 
a “Golden Passport,” a book of discount 
coupons for the institutions. 


Southeast 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 


One of the largest regions in the country, the 
size and diversity of the Southeast states is 
reflected in the financial state of their muse- 
ums. At the region’s northernmost tip, Virginia 
museums are being socked by major cuts in 
state funding. At the southernmost point, 
Florida museums have experienced a rough 
winter of high gasoline prices and low tourism. 


Museums in Louisiana, once one of the nation’s 
economic basket cases, are experiencing a 
resurgence after years of recession. 

According to Pamela Meister, executive di- 
rector of the Southeastern Museums Confer- 
ence, museums in most parts of the region are 
generally seeing slightly decreased earned in- 
come and visitations. Surprisingly, the one ex- 
ception is Louisiana, which is trying to pull it- 
self out of a 10-year recession brought on by 
the collapse of its petroleum industry. “We’re 
seeing signs of a slow and slight recovery,” 
said Meister, who is based in Baton Rouge. 
One indication is that her office is now receiv- 
ing calls from groups that want to organize 
new museums and need technical assistance. 

The Audubon Institute in New Orleans, 
which runs the city’s zoo, aquarium, and nature 
preserves, was cited in the Chronicle of Philan- 
thropy as an institution that has been able to 
grow despite the economic downturn. In the 
early 1980s, at the local economy’s nadir, the 
institute began work on a fund-raising drive, 
which culminated in $23 million in contribu- 
tions in three years. The Audubon Institute also 
successfully persuaded voters to approve a spe- 
cial tax to raise $25 million for its new Aquar- 
ium of the Americas. The aquarium has be- 
come one of New Orleans’s most popular 
tourist attractions. Construction on its Species 
Survival Center, where endangered species will 
be bred, will begin in the summer. And mem- 
bership has grown. One of the secrets to the in- 
stitute’s success, Executive Director Ron For- 
man told the Chronicle, was its development 
staff. “In the late 1970s, we didn’t even have a 
development staff,” Forman said. “Now we 
have 20 people working in development.” 

Florida had a poor tourist winter in late 1990 
and early 1991 because of the Persian Gulf War, 
the resulting precipitous rise in gasoline prices, 
and fickle weather. That translated to budget 
troubles for the state and a decline in visitation 
to many of the state’s museums. “We're not get- 
ting people to Disney World, so [tourist] spend- 
ing is way down,” noted Graig Shaak, assistant 
director of the Florida Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Gainesville. Facing a deficit, the state cut 
funding to the University of Florida, which op- 
erates the museum, by 8.5 percent. The mu- 
seum was forced to close on Mondays and re- 
duce visiting hours by two hours a day. But 
much of the cut in funds has been made up by 
the success its research staff has had in obtain- 
ing grants. “We think we’ve bottomed out,” 
Shaak said—adding, however, that the mu- 
seum and other state agencies have been asked 
to cut their budgets by 5 percent in fiscal year 
1992. Meanwhile, with the end of the Gulf War 
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and the decline in gasoline prices, there is hope 
that tourism will return to normal levels. 

The picture is bleakest in Virginia, where 
some 40 museums depend heavily on state 
government support. Facing a deficit of more 
than $2.2 billion out of a budget of $24 billion, 
Democratic Governor Douglas Wilder has 
sought massive cuts, and one of his targets is 
funding to cultural institutions. In his budget 
address, Wilder said, “We must separate the 
niceties from the necessities,” and in his mind, 
support for museums is a “nicety.” Therefore, 
Wilder called for an immediate 25 percent cut 
in support for museums that are not part of the 
state government. For the 1992 fiscal year, 
Wilder wants to eliminate virtually all state 
funding for these institutions. 

The Virginia Commission on the Arts, which 
provides the funds for these museums, would 
see its budget reduced from $5 million to 
$1.5 million. Museums administered by the 
state would have their budgets reduced by be- 
tween 11 and 22 percent. The state’s tourism 
department also has had its budget cut. Muse- 
ums throughout the state have laid off employ- 
ees and have reduced their programs. 

“We’re not kidding. A generation of children 
could miss out on museum programs because 
of these cuts,” said Judy Harris, executive di- 
rector of the Virginia Association of Museums. 
“It will take a long time to recover.” 


Midwest 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Wisconsin 


How unfair that Detroit’s museums, which oc- 
cupied center stage in the Museum News cov- 
erage of the early 1980s recession, should 
again be under the spotlight. But as Sam Sachs, 
director of the hard-hit Detroit Institute of Arts, 
remarked, “When the rest of the Midwest 
catches an economic cold, Detroit—because 
of its dependence on the health of the automo- 
bile industry—comes down with pneumonia.” 
Despite the pride of success in diversifying its 
funding base beyond the strapped city of De- 
troit, the two supplemental sources—the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts (N.E.A.) and the 
state—have proved ultimately as unreliable in 
times of economic stress as the city treasury. 
Sachs says the massive cuts in state aid to the 
arts and museums announced by Republican 
Governor John Engler on January 1 now awaits 
the legislative response. A freeze on allocated 
funds has been met with astonishment on the 
part of those who have planned programs and 
capital expenses for this fiscal year. If the dra- 
conian cuts get legislative approval, Sachs pre- 
dicts Michigan will become a cultural wasteland 
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in which corporate executives would be hesi- 
tant to locate their headquarters. 

In response to the cuts, which includes re- 
ductions in the so-called “equity package” that 
directs state funds to Detroit institutions of ma- 
jor statewide impact, the museum has turned 
to gallery rotations and an additional day of 
closure. Recognizing that politics enters the de- 
cision to redirect monies away from the arts 
and toward social services, Sachs emphasizes 
how important advocacy has become in the 
current economic and political climate after the 
savaging of the arts community last year. To 
counter being positioned as competing with 
the homeless and the elderly, the museum’s 
recorded message service includes as its first 
option a telephone hot line to make callers’ 
voices heard in the legislature. To date, more 
than 6,000 letters have been sent protesting the 
proposed cutoff of funding. 

According to Ian Stewart, deputy director of 
the Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul, his 
museum and other cultural organizations 
shared in the state’s prosperity of the 1980s, 
with the most tangible symbol of that being the 
$50 million state contribution to the society’s 
new building, part of a nexus of such institu- 
tions in the Twin Cities. Gowa also boasts the 
completion of a new historical society complex 
in Des Moines, where the museum anchors 
major urban development.) Having the state 
capitol a stone’s throw away made history’s 
case a visible presence. Now that the state must 
reduce expenditures in the face of an economic 
downturn, Stewart says museums are contribut- 
ing their fair share of cuts: “While all cuts are 
difficult, the ones we now face are manage- 
able.” 

David Huntley, director of the University Mu- 
seum on the campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Edwardsville (and president of the As- 
sociation of College and University Museums 
and Galleries), says because his institution is 
heavily dependent on state funds, it has seen 
cuts trickling down from the governor’s man- 
sion. As in Michigan, a new governor in Illinois, 
Republican Jim Edgar, put a freeze on all capi- 
tal projects not already under construction and 
asked higher education to return to the state 
treasury 1 percent of its operating budget. 

Noting the effects unemployment, reces- 
sion, and flat funding coupled with significant 
inflation have on institutions such as his, 
Huntley predicts museums are in for more 
tough times. The controversy surrounding the 
Robert Mapplethorpe photography exhibit last 
year, while ostensibly centered on censorship 
and support for N.E.A., plays out as well in 
state legislatures, he says, where the voices of 
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In Kansas, the 
economic challenges 
have led to expanded 
advertising on radio 
and at information 
booths set up at entry 
points of the two 
main interstate 
highways. Efforts to 
get the museum story 
told in the press have 
resulted in expanded 
coverage of museum 
exhibits. And the 
trend among Kansans 
to travel close to 
home during times of 
economic stress 
have reaped a 
harvest of 
attendance at 
cultural sites 
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conservatives can have a chilling effect. 

Moreover, the sometimes tenuous position 
of university museums makes them ready tar- 
gets of budget cutters, says Huntley. They are 
less insulated than academic programs and 
may be low in the administrative hierarchy, 
with directors reporting to college deans and 
department heads rather than directly to the 
provost. Too often, according to Huntley, cam- 
pus museums are seen by students, administra- 
tors, and politicians as repositories of old arti- 
facts and are not included in the mainstream of 
university life. He says his and similar muse- 
ums should strive to be perceived as primary 
educational resources on a par with campus li- 
braries. To do this, he says, they need to as- 
sume a prominent leadership role in the move 
toward greater emphasis on education, as well 
as turn to the private sector for support. 


Mountain-Plains 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Wyoming 


Unlike the East and West coasts, the states 
making up the vast Mountain-Plains region 
tend not to have private museums, but institu- 
tions dependent on local, state, or federal 
funding. Dennis Medina, museum curator at 
the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library in Abilene, 
Kan., and president of the Mountain-Plains 
Museums Association, reports that conversa- 
tions with colleagues have yielded predictable 
responses emphasizing the negative effects de- 
clining tourism has had on museums—both in 
direct revenues from admissions and sales and 
indirectly through contraction of the state or 
city coffers into which visitors’ dollars flow. 
In Kansas, where many museums are small 
and have low visitation, Medina notes that the 
economic challenge has led to expanded ad- 
vertising on the radio and at information 
booths set up at entry points of the two main 
interstate highways. Efforts to get the museum 
story told on radio, television, and in newspa- 
pers have resulted in expanded coverage of 
museum exhibits. Public perception of the 
state’s museums is changing from dust closets 
to places of education and entertainment, he 
says. Medina also notes the success of muse- 
ums in places like Salina, Kan., in involving 
their local communities. Trends among 
Kansans to travel close to home during times of 
economic stress and when oil and gasoline 
prices are elevated have reaped a harvest of at- 
tendance at the state’s cultural and natural sites. 
A recurrent theme in the region brings mu- 
seums into cooperative ventures. Albu- 
querque, for example, had several of its muse- 
ums turn programming over to the ever- 


popular topic of dinosaurs. Coordination and 
greater use of advertising are two responses of 
museums in a region whose economy is dom- 
inated by the oil industry and agriculture (the 
shakiness of the former contrasts with the gen- 
eral stability of the latter owing to continued 
federal farm subsidies). 

Of the region’s member states vulnerable to 
the effects of the hot and cold winds of eco- 
nomic turmoil, Texas looms large. Jack Nokes, 
acting director of the Laguna Gloria Museum of 
Art in Austin, Texas, and president of the Texas 
Association of Museums, characterizes the situ- 
ation in his museum-rich state as having al- 
ready weathered economic dislocation because 
of the jolts of real-estate speculation, bank fail- 
ures, and petroleum-industry declines dating to 
1985-86. He cites the unwillingness of the cur- 
rent municipal administration to follow through 
with the building of the new Laguna Gloria Mu- 
seum, which has been put on hold although 
bonds were passed. 

Nokes says he senses, however, an upswing 
in his colleagues’ sense of the future, to judge 
from the flurry of expansions under way and 
the pace of major gifts—particularly in places 
like Dallas and Houston, where private sources 
supplement governmental largess. Examples 
include the planned Hamon Wing at the Dallas 
Museum of Art to house part of the permanent 
collection and temporary exhibits and the 
opening of the Ewing Halsell Wing for Ancient 
Art at the San Antonio Museum of Art. 

Although Texas ranks close to the bottom in 
state support for the arts, Nokes sees distinct 
patches of blue on the horizon: His museum 
association membership nears 700, and muse- 
ums have responded creatively and coopera- 
tively to economic stress. 

Evidence to counter the argument faced in 
many locales—how can the state and/or city 
justify spending precious revenues on muse- 
ums when people are homeless and hun- 
gry—comes from a document published late 
last year by the Museum of New Mexico (and 
available to museum professionals upon writ- 
ten request). The museum director, Thomas A. 
Livesay, is trying to convince state legislators 
that rather than being an economic drain, mu- 
seums and monuments constitute major 
sources of revenue to the tune of a return of 
$206 for each dollar provided the museum 
from the state’s general fund appropriation of 
$3.7 million during 1989—90. Indeed, the cur- 
rent national love affair with things southwest- 
ern may be a critical boon for social programs: 
Despite a reduction of capital monies from 
$40 million to $2 million by the state, on which 
the museum system consisting of 22 museums 
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and properties depends, Livesay says he is 
confident that the current lull is temporary. 


West 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington 


The West has not escaped the recession-related 
dislocations its eastern neighbors have felt. 
Southern California, for its part, has had to fac- 
tor in a five-year drought that threatens to 
compound problems of diminished state and 
county support. Among types of museums, ac- 
cording to Gail Anderson, president of the 
Western Museums Conference and director of 
the Center for Museum Studies at J.EK. Univer- 
sity in San Francisco, variance of severity oc- 
curs within regions but generally the distinc- 
tion is between large and small institutions. 
The latter, she observes, are more agile and 
more quickly capable of involving their com- 
munity to come to their aid, while the bigger 
ones are reeling and having to contemplate 
staff layoffs, consolidation of positions, and 
curtailment of programming. She speculates 
that small institutions are already “mean and 
lean” and used to tough times. 

Anderson cites a recent example of grass- 
roots support for one such small museum, the 
Los Angeles Maritime Museum in San Pedro. 
With a full-time staff of six and no exhibits spe- 
cialist, the institution created a link with Pile 
Drivers Local 2375 to fashion the exhibition 
Building America, Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow. The men who made the piers took 
charge of the exhibit, funded it, and used it as 
a way to tell the union’s story as it celebrated 
its 70th anniversary. Opening up the museum 
in this way netted the San Pedro museum a 
surge in memberships. 

Anderson cites this as an example of a mu- 
seum responding to the call for community rel- 
evance and diversity, to which the recession 
has only been added as another pressure for 
change. Success of this sort, however, is not the 
sole property of modest-sized museums. Prov- 
ing that similar community support awaits large 
institutions, Anderson recalls that the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco were able to garner 
from the community the funding for the major 
show Great Dutch Paintings in America even 
though it lost the corporate largess of Dutch 
Shell Oil Co. after the protests coinciding with 
the planned visit of Nelson Mandela to San 
Francisco. The combination of a higher public 
profile and greater scrutiny by segments of the 
museum’s constituency of corporate sponsor- 
ship poses formidable challenges for museums 
in an atmosphere of economic stress and 
heightened expectations. Museums, according 
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to Anderson, must not use the recession as an 
excuse not to proceed with diversifying staff 
and programming and with becoming more 
community-responsive institutions. 

The new thinking manifested in discussions 
about cultural diversity carries a corollary of 
shifting priorities. Especially in today’s climate, 
museums cannot do everything: To do one 
thing means you cannot do something else. In 
some institutions, this may involve a reexami- 
nation of the purely scholarly component with- 
out public-education ramifications. Strains are 
beginning to appear. 

Reporting from Los Angeles, Kate Sibley, ex- 
ecutive director of the Western Museums Con- 
ference, notes the pervasiveness of economic 
stress and low morale in some of the area’s 
museums. The large institutions feel the loss of 
tourists, school groups, and occasional visitors 
more than smaller museums. Complacency 
with the types of audiences museums at- 
tract—and faith that there always will be 
money for programming and expansion—are 
luxuries museums no longer can afford. Sibley 
maintains that for many in the Los Angeles 
area, going to a museum is not part of their 
culture, so museums need to work that much 
harder to gain their support. Her prognosis: 
“It’s not too late. It’s just too late to be easy.” 

Dan Monroe, president of the Portland Art 
Museum in Oregon and Vice President of 
AAM, speaking about the Northwest, one of 
the few bright spots in the economy, says the 
problem in his state is not the recession as 
much as it is voter-passed limitations on taxa- 
tion, with their immediate disastrous effects on 
the arts, education, and social services. 

He rejects the notion that there exists one 
model all museums can follow to cope with 
the current downturn. “Each institution differs 
in terms of its mission, discipline, and mix of 
financial support,” he says. Vast expansion 
among art museums over the past decade has 
added enormous demands on operating bud- 
gets. To cope, museums need to adopt the best 
management styles now being put into effect 
by U.S. companies, which have had to change 
the way they do business to stay competitive. 

Monroe’s advice for museums in tight eco- 
nomic straits is to adopt procedures “to do 
more and be more effective with less or equal 
money.” Downscaling, maximizing human re- 
sources, and marketing the museum’s educa- 
tional mission to the community all are impor- 
tant, he says. In one respect, the recession may 
actually be a blessing in disguise, he adds, 
forcing institutions to cast off out-of-date pro- 
cedures and prepare themselves for a future 
that promises to hold other challenges. U1 
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Rich and Poor 


As This Economist Explains, a Distressing Contrast Exists Between the ‘Value’ 
Of Art Museum Collections and the Institutions’ Modest Operating Budgets 


rt museums are a vital part of our cul- 
Av but financially, they are relatively 

neglected stepchildren of our affluent 
economy. As nonprofit institutions, they lack 
both the ability to raise financial resources in 
the ways that profit-making businesses can 
and the substantial public funding of govern- 
ment activities. The largesse that can flow to 
universities from loyal alumni is not available 
to museums. 

The sharp rise in the value of paintings and 
other forms of art during the past decade has 
made museums both remarkably rich and at 
the same time remarkably poor. They are rich 
if measured by the value of their collections at 
current market prices, but poor because the 
sharp rise in the relative price of art severely 
limits their ability to acquire additional works 
of art. 

Museums that are so rich in art are also poor 
when judged by the operating budgets avail- 
able for the preservation, protection, restora- 
tion, display, and education associated with 
that art. There is a distressing contrast between 
the cultural importance and artistic treasures of 
leading U.S. museums and their very modest 
operating budgets. The 150 largest art muse- 
ums, according to a survey conducted by the 
Association of Art Museum Directors, have a 
combined annual operating budget of less than 
$1 billion—not even 1 percent of national 
spending on higher education and only abcut 
as much as Americans spend each year on 
fishing tackle or golf equipment. 

The federal government’s annual support 
through the National Endowment for the Arts is 
less than $15 million. The total direct support of 
art museums from all levels of government to 
nongovernmental museums totals only about 
$70 million a year, about equal to the federal 
government’s daily spending on farm subsidies. 

The budget stringency of museums reflects 
not only their status as private nonprofit orga- 
nizations but also their mission to preserve art 
and to display it to a broad public. The mission 
of displaying art to the public restricts revenue 
by limiting the appropriate admission charges. 
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Donations like this 5th- 
century B.C. Greek vase, 
given to the new Ewing 
Halsell Wing of the San 
Antonio Museum of Art, 
are primary avenues of 
art museum acquisition. 


Opposite. A public- 
private partnership 
funded the Cedar Rapids 
Museum of Art in lowa, a 
Winter Garden linking 
the former Carnegie 
Library to the addition by 
architect Charles Moore. 


Although a for-profit organization with a collec- 
tion of Rembrandts or Renoirs might be able to 
earn substantial income by charging very high 
admission fees, a nonprofit museum would not 
follow such a policy because the resulting sub- 
stantial decline in attendance would be con- 
trary to the museum’s basic mission. 

The character of museums restricts their 
financial ability in another important way. Ad- 
ditions to a museum’s collection as well as the 
restoration and preservation of the existing col- 
lection are analogous to the investment in 
plant and equipment by a manufacturing busi- 
ness. But unlike a for-profit business, museums 
cannot finance these investment activities by 
issuing equity. And although the art collections 
themselves are very valuable assets, the very 
purpose of the museum as a curator and pub- 
lic displayer of art means that the collections 
cannot be treated like financial assets or like 
the assets of an ordinary business that can be 
sold whenever funds are needed. 

It is convenient to organize this discussion of 
art museum economics into three parts: the 
uses of funds, the sources of funds, and the 
necessary trade-offs among conflicting goals 
that museums must face. 


Art Museums and the Use of Funds 


Consider first the three major uses of art mu- 
seum funds: operating costs, art acquisitions, 
and the construction of new facilities. 

Operating costs are primarily personnel 
costs, including the professional staff and the 
support staff of office employees, maintenance 
workers, guards, and so on. Because of the na- 
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ture of museum activities, there is little or no 
scope for the type of technical progress that re- 
duces labor inputs in manufacturing busi- 
nesses and financial enterprises. Operating 
costs are therefore likely to rise indefinitely at 
about the same rate as wages—and therefore 
at a rate that is about two percentage points 
greater than the rate of increase of the general 
price level. This has important implications for 
endowment management, which I will discuss 
in a moment. 

Acquisitions of new works of art will de- 
pend primarily on gifts and bequests. The cur- 
rent tax rules (particularly the rules subjecting 
the appreciation in the value of gifts of appre- 
ciated property to the alternative minimum 
tax) are clearly a major barrier to the ability of 
museums to attract gifts of important works of 
art. Unless the tax rules are modified, expen- 
sive artworks are likely to lie beyond the reach 
of all but a very few institutions. The tempo- 
rary exemption from the alternative minimum 
tax rule for gifts of art to museums is due to 
expire at the end of 1991 unless Congress and 
the Administration can be persuaded to make 
it permanent. 

Although museums will continue to pur- 
chase art, the heavy burden of operating ex- 
penses will absorb most of the unrestricted 
funds, and the high prices of major works will 
make purchases difficult. The most likely 
source of funds for purchases will be from 
deaccessioning some items from the collection 
to strengthen or diversify the collection in 
other ways. (The subject of deaccessioning is 
also one to which I will return later.) 

Finally, there is spending on the construc- 
tion of new buildings or the expansion of old 
ones. Because museums generally have much 
more art than they have the space to exhibit, 
there is always pressure to expand the size of 
the museum itself. As in other nonprofit orga- 
nizations, museums find it is often far easier to 
raise funds for a major building than for oper- 
ating expenses. Limitations on operating bud- 
gets as well as construction funds mean, there- 
fore, that art museums that are eager to display 
more of their total collection will have to de- 
velop creative ways of showing a larger por- 
tion of their collection in a limited amount of 
space, even if that means a less-than-ideal pre- 
sentation of some of the material. 


Where the Money Comes From 


Except for museums that are supported by 
federal, state, and local government, most are 
private nonprofit organizations that must de- 
pend for their funds on admission charges, 
charitable gifts, the limited profits that are gen- 
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Included in a bequest 
from local arts patron 
Gilbert M. Denman to the 
San Antonio museum is 
this Roman marble 
portrait bust of a boy 
dating to the 1st century. 


erated by museum shops and restaurants, a rel- 
atively small amount of endowment income, 
and an even smaller amount of funds from the 
government. 

In practice, revenues from admissions pro- 
vide only about 5 percent of the total income 
of the largest 150 art museums. Traditional 
economic analysis provides a reason for con- 
cluding that an art museum should, in princi- 
ple, not be funded through admission charges. 
Although the analysis is familiar to economists, 
it is worth reviewing. 

A fundamental idea in economics is that a 
nation’s resources are used in the best way 
when each economic activity is expanded to 
the point at which the benefit to consumers of 
any further expansion is just balanced by the 
cost of providing one more unit of that activity. 
Thus the production of bread should be in- 
creased until the value of the last loaf (as mea- 
sured by a consumer’s willingness to pay for it) 
is equal to the cost of producing it. If there is 
another consumer who valued an additional 
loaf of bread more than the cost of producing 
it, it would be good to produce the extra 
bread. But if the last loaf could not be sold for 
what it costs to produce, too much bread is be- 
ing made. 

When applied to art museums, this implies 
that as long as an extra visitor to the museum 
would impose no additional costs on the mu- 
seum or on other visitors, the ideal admission 
policy is to have no charge at all. Even a mod- 
est admission charge might deny someone 
who wished to see the collection the opportu- 
nity to do so, even though it would impose no 
cost. It would be wrong to restrict attendance 
in this way, just as it would be wrong not to 
produce a loaf of bread when there is a buyer 
willing to pay more than the incremental cost 
of production. 

Some charge could be justified for visitors to 
particularly popular exhibitions or whenever 
the galleries are crowded because the exis- 
tence of crowds reduces the enjoyment of 
other visitors and thereby imposes a kind of 
nonmonetary “cost.” But these “congestion 
based” admission charges would not be able to 
cover the total cost of the museum’s activities 
(including conservation) at the appropriate 
level of intensity. 

The conservation activities of the museum 
benefit not only those who currently visit the 
museum. Future generations of visitors will 
benefit from the collection as well. Moreover, 
the reproduction of works of art in books and 
videotapes extends the group that benefits 
from the museum’s collection beyond those 
who can actually visit the museum. Although it 
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is obviously appropriate to charge for the cost 
of producing such books or videotapes, 
adding a royalty charge to the price would dis- 
courage someone from seeing the art, even 
though they could do so without imposing any 
additional cost on the museum. 

The case against charging admission fees 
and publication royalties is fully persuasive 
only when there is enough support from pri- 
vate contributions and government funds to 
maintain the appropriate level of museum ac- 
tivity. When these other sources of funds are 
inadequate, higher admission fees may be bet- 
ter than lower levels of spending. 

Cash gifts from individuals and corporations 
account for approximately one-third of the an- 
nual operating budgets of the major 150 art 
museums, with about four-fifths of those funds 
coming from individuals. The tax deductibility 
of charitable gifts significantly increases the to- 
tal dollar amount of such giving, and the in- 
crease in giving induced in this way is substan- 
tially more important than all direct 
government support for art museums. 

Although charitable contributions are an im- 
portant source of museum finance, the volun- 
tary nature of charitable giving means that 
these funds are likely to be less than enough 
to support the appropriate level of museum ac- 
tivity. The key reason is that any individual can 
enjoy the museum’s services without being a 
contributor. Although each contributor also en- 
joys the satisfaction of giving as well as the 
benefits of enhanced museum services, most 
of the benefit of an extra dollar in the mu- 
seum’s treasury goes to the large numbers of 
other museum visitors. 

Because museums are such a great national 
treasure, it is tempting to hope that Washing- 
ton will provide greater federal support in the 
future. But whatever the merits of the case for 
increased federal funding—and the traditional 
“economic” analysis indicates that they are 
considerable—direct federal support now ac- 
counts for less than 2 percent of the total op- 
erating budgets of the nation’s private art mu- 
seums. Our political tradition makes additional 
support from local governments and through 
the federal tax system more likely than in- 
creased direct funding from Washington, but 
the financial pressures currently on states and 
localities make significant increases unlikely. 

Income from endowments now contributes 
about one-sixth of museums’ total operating 
budgets. Museums have used an average pay- 
out rate of 6.4 percent in calculating the 
amount of their endowment that they spend. 
Some three-fourths of this income is spent on 
current operations and the rest on acquisitions. 
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Some simple calculations show that this cur- 
rent practice represents an unsustainably high 
rate of spending of endowment funds in most 
art museums. If the endowment income is not 
to decline over time as a fraction of total 
spending, the size of the total endowment 
must increase over time at the same rate as the 
operating budget. Because operating expenses 
rise with the level of wages, which have in- 
creased over the long term at about 2 percent 
a year more than prices, the growth of the en- 
dowment must exceed the rise in the general 
price level by about 2 percent a year. 

Major universities with well-managed en- 
dowments invested in a combination of debt 
and equity securities calculate that over long 
periods of time, the real inflation-adjusted re- 
turn on endowments averages only about 4 
percent. Even if a museum’s endowment is 
judged to be large enough in relation to cur- 
rent expenditures so that the endowment need 
only grow at 2 percent a year in real terms, the 
spending financed by the endowment should 
be limited to 2 percent plus the value of gifts 
and bequests to the endowment. Very few mu- 
seums have the flow of endowment gifts and 
bequests that would justify spending as much 
as the 6 percent average payout rate that art 
museums as a whole now are taking. 

As I listen to and talk with museum profes- 
sionals, I conclude that although museums are 
doing a great deal to expand annual operating 
gifts from individuals and corporations, they 
are doing relatively less to increase major be- 
quests and gifts to the endowment fund. By 
contrast, universities appear to do much more 
to attract very large gifts and bequests to be 
added to endowment capital. 

One reason for the difference is that major 
universities are financially much larger than 
major museums and can justify the specialized 
professional staff needed to solicit major gifts 
and bequests. The only way for art museums 
to know if they could be successful in seeking 
such capital funds is to regard such a fund-rais- 
ing project as an investment with an uncertain 
payoff, devoting funds to the project for sev- 
eral years to see if it repays the effort and ex- 
penditure. 


Quantifying Trade-Offs 


Museums rightly have a multiplicity of mis- 
sions including not only the display of the col- 
lection but conservation, scholarly research, 
and public education. Understandably, staff 
members and trustees might generally believe 
that more of each of these activities would be 
better than less. 

The desire to expand services is characteris- 
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tic of those who are responsible for all types of 
nonprofit organizations, including education, 
health care, welfare services, and religious or- 
ganizations, as well as museums. From soci- 
ety’s perspective, however, the expansion of 
each type of activity must be balanced against 
the real costs of doing so. If we step away 
from the nonprofit sector for a moment, we 
find that for most of the vast array of ordinary 
goods and services produced in our economy, 
the basic forces of supply and demand do a 
very good job of balancing the value of various 
products and services with their costs of pro- 
duction. 

But in the nonprofit sector, the market can- 
not be counted on to achieve the correct level 
of spending on different types of activities. The 
mechanisms that society has created to supple- 
ment the market in support of nonprofit orga- 
nizations also are far from perfect in balancing 
the costs and benefits of different activities. In 
some activities, too few resources are available 
(in the sense that additional spending would 
create benefits that exceed their costs), and in 
other areas the method of financing causes the 
volume of resources to be excessive. 

Museum professionals and trustees must 
therefore recognize that they are unlikely ever 
to have enough funds to operate their institu- 
tions at the level of activity that could be 
justified in an ideal world. Instead, they must 
make difficult choices of what to do with the 
limited funds available. A museum cannot do 
more of everything; it can do more of one 
thing that it wants only by doing less of an- 
other. The key to good decision making is to 
see those trade-offs explicitly. 

In many cases, it would help to quantify the 
trade-offs facing art museums. What will an ex- 
tra (say) $50,000 a year buy? How many extra 
hours would it allow the museum to be kept 
open? Or, alternatively, how many students 
could be brought to the museum for a single 
visit or a series of visits? Or how many 
schoolteachers could be brought to the mu- 
seum for a series of classes that would permit 
them to teach about art more effectively in the 
city’s schools? Or how many members of a mi- 
nority group that does not normally come to 
the museum could be brought in by a variety 
of outreach programs? Only by quantifying the 
choices and assessing what the explicit trade- 
offs are within the given budget can museums 
make well-reasoned choices. 

In some cases, of course, quantification is 
easier than others. It might not be clear what 
a $50,000 program of advertising, transporta- 
tion, and free admissions would do in terms of 
minority attendance. But a quantitative guess 
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refined as experience accumulates is better 
than just a feeling about what should be done. 
It is even more difficult to quantify the effects 
of increased spending on conservation. Yet 
without some quantification, how can muse- 
ums know whether funds are being well spent? 

Because art museum budgets are severely 
constrained, it is desirable to revisit two issues 
about the sources of funds for museums in this 
spirit of facing difficult trade-offs: the deacces- 
sioning of items from the collection and the 
charging of admission. 


The Question of Deaccessioning 


Museum people have a natural reluctance to 
deaccession works of art from their collections. 
In addition to the loss of the work from the 
museum’s own collection, there is concern that 
the painting or other object might no longer be 
available to the public in any museum or might 
even leave the country. Moreover, a work of 
art that goes from the expert hands of a mu- 
seum curator to a private individual might not 
be cared for as well. 

Although museum storerooms have many 
works of art that cannot currently be displayed 
because of inadequate space and that may not 
have been displayed for decades, curators ar- 
gue that works that are currently unfashionable 
might well be of greater interest in the future. 
There is a concern, moreover, that selling ob- 
jects from the collection may deter future gifts 
of works of art or may even deter cash contri- 
butions by prospective donors who come to 
regard the sale of the museum’s art as an alter- 
native source of cash for operating purposes. 

In an ideal world—in which museums were 
adequately funded—these arguments might 
be fully persuasive. But in the actual second- 
best world in which museums are woefully un- 
derfunded, museum professionals have gener- 
ally come to accept the sale of works of art 
from their collections as long as the receipts 
from those sales are restricted to purchasing 
new works of art for the collection. 

Perhaps surprisingly, when works are 
deaccessioned, they are not always sold sub- 
ject to restrictions that they may not be ex- 
ported or that they must remain in the collec- 
tion of a public museum. Imposing such legal 
restrictions would reduce the sale price for any 
object sold but would allay some of the con- 
cerns that museums have about their steward- 
ship responsibilities. 

Such restrictions that protected the care and 
public availability of deaccessioned works of 
art might also make museum professionals will- 
ing to use the funds from such sales for certain 
types of operating expenses. Expenditures on 
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the restoration or preservation of works of art 
in the collection may be seen as close substi- 
tutes for the acquisition of new works of art. In- 
deed, conservation of a work that is already in 
the museum’s collection may socially be a 
more productive way of adding to the mu- 
seum’s usable collection, because it represents 
a virtual net addition to the world’s stock of art 
rather than just a shift of ownership. 

Funds spent on improving the security of 
the museum’s collection (guards, electronic 
surveillance, and so on) or the internal climate 
of the museum (air conditioning, humidifica- 
tion, and the like) are similar in their effect to 
restoring and preserving works of art. Muse- 
ums that see themselves as stewards of the 
world’s art might find expenditures on restora- 
tion, preservation, and protec- 
tion more worthwhile than ex- 
penditures on acquisitions. 


Admission Charges Considered 


I come finally to the problem 
of admission charges. I have al- 
ready explained why economists 
would say that in an ideal world 
it would be appropriate to have 
no admission charge at all. Even 
when a charge is justified by the 
detrimental effect of additional 
visitors on the enjoyment of the 
museum by others, the level of 
the charge would ideally be set 
to reflect only this “congestion” 
effect and not with a view to 
raising revenue. 

Museums must, however, live 
in a second-best world in which the lack of 
funding means that all of the museum’s mis- 
sions are served less well than would be ideal. 
There is too little conservation, opening hours 
are too restricted, too little is done to attract 
members of the public who normally do not 
come to the museum, too little is done to ed- 
ucate those who do come, and too few spe- 
cialized exhibitions are presented for well-in- 
formed museum visitors. 

Although an increase in admission charges 
would discourage some attendance, it would at 
a minimum permit the museum to serve its 
other missions more adequately. Museum 
charges are now quite low relative to what an 
individual would expect to pay for a similar 
amount of time spent at a concert or theater or 
sporting event. 

Art museums have been reluctant to increase 
general admission charges, but they do impose 
extra fees for major traveling exhibitions with 
wide popular appeal, and the resulting revenue 
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is seen as a significant contributor to annual 
budgets. Nevertheless, receipts from admission 
charges still finance only some 5 percent of 
museum operating budgets. 

The decision of whether to raise admission 
charges should be based on a quantitative as- 
sessment of the likely results. How much 
would an extra dollar of admission charge re- 
duce total attendance? How much additional 
revenue would be produced, taking into ac- 
count the higher revenue from those who con- 
tinue to come and the revenue lost from those 
who stop coming? What could the museum do 
with the extra revenue? What types of individ- 
uals would choose not to come if the admis- 
sion charge were increased? Could special dis- 
counts for particular groups or particular times 
during the week eliminate most 
of the adverse effect on atten- 
dance while still producing extra 
revenue from high-income 
groups and visitors from out of 
town? Could some of the extra 
revenue be used to encourage 
attendance through public infor- 
mation programs designed to at- 
tract visitors or by supporting ac- 
tivities at the museum that bring 
in additional visitors? In this 
way, it might even be possible 
to increase total attendance 
while raising charges and net 
revenue. But even if that is not 
possible, the museum should 
face explicitly the trade-offs 
made possible by considering 
higher admission fees. 

Although art museums are a small part of our 
economy, they are a vital part of our national 
life. Museum professionals rightly see them- 
selves as the protectors of the treasures that our 
generation has inherited from the past, as the 
collectors of the creative activity of the current 
times, and as teachers who help the broad pub- 
lic know and appreciate these works of art. 

Ordinary market forces cannot support an 
appropriate level of museum activities. This is 
recognized by the public’s willingness to sup- 
port museums through contributions of money 
and art and by the government’s support 
through grants and through the special tax 
treatment of charitable gifts. 

But unless there is a dramatic change in na- 
tional priorities, art museums will continue to 
have budgets that are too small to pursue their 
many missions at socially appropriate levels. 
Museum leaders will therefore be forced to 
confront difficult trade-offs among competing 
objectives. 1 
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Permanent Problem? 


A Former Director Argues That Although Recession Accelerates 
The Search for Funds, Museums’ Economic Problems are Endemic 


t’s recession time again. In Middleboro, 
Mass., Adolf Arnold watched his accounts 
receivable shrink as his accounts payable 
expanded at his small industrial advertising 
agency. Finally, with a tear in his eye, he an- 
nounced that the A & D Toy Train Village and 


Railway Museum would close its doors forever 


at the end of January 1991. Although his was 
not a nonprofit institution, he wasn’t in it for 
the bucks. And just as well, for in the end, the 
bucks weren’t there. 

Arnold is not alone. All over the U.S., mu- 
seum directors, development officers, and 
board members are scrambling to find new 
sources of income to replace those that are 
shrinking. For some of us, it’s deja vu all over 
again, as the old philosopher put it. We re- 
member the early 1980s, when the double 
whammy of a Reagan-inspired recession and a 
Reagan-led effort to reduce federal funding for 
museums forced us to look for “new” money 
from often chimerical sources. 

Although congressional support then was 
able to deflect the effort to gut the budgets of 
the National Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, mu- 
seums of all sizes took a direct hit when the 
Community Education and Training Act pro- 
gram was eliminated—and with it, hundreds 
of federally funded museum positions. Janitors, 
photographers, bibliographers—good people 
doing good work were taken off the organiza- 
tional table by a stroke of the presidential pen. 

Susan Bertram’s essay in the February 1983 
issue Of Museum News documented many of 
the consequences of those hard times and ar- 
gued that in the future, “earned income” 
would become ever more important in mu- 
seum financing. 

Recessions bring little but bad news to the 








museum community. Eight years later, the cul- 
tural community faces similar challenges. Al- 
though museums now have a friend in the 
White House, we cannot predict what the con- 
sequences will be when Washington begins to 
try to solve the deficit burden. Meanwhile, the 
current recession reduces income from admis- 
sions, and fewer admissions mean museum 
store profits are lower; corporations faced with 
“downsizing” reduce their charitable contribu- 
tions; and individuals without jobs simply lack 
the cash they would give to charities if they 
had it to give. 

Those of us in Massachusetts are experienc- 
ing another double whammy today. Not only 
are the unemployment figures rising as the 
Massachusetts Miracle fades into history, but 
the new governor has proposed to gut the state 
arts council budget, which on a per-capita basis 
only three years ago put Massachusetts second 
in the nation in state support for the arts and 
humanities. Without direct support from the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council, many institu- 
tions will cut programs, and others will reduce 
the number of hours each week they are open 
to the public. The state’s cultural advocacy net- 
work has responded by reorganizing to 
strengthen its lobbying ability but is a year too 
late to be of much immediate help. Meanwhile, 
our major attendance-driven attractions—such 
as Plimoth Plantation and Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage—are forced to make layoffs. 

Unfortunately, there are no easy solutions to 
this and similar dilemmas around the U.S. Mu- 
seums have little or nothing to do with the 
causes of recession and little control over how 
and when they come to an end. We are, with 
few exceptions, chronically undercapitalized, 
underbuilt, and understaffed. There is simply 
no easy way out. 

In the earlier recession, some observers sug- 
gested that certain museums shift their audi- 
ence focus so as to attract support from both 
inner-city minorities and young urban profes- 
sionals (an interesting pairing). I suggest that in 
the intervening years, Many institutions have 
done so—but these new audiences did not al- 
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ways bring other visitors with them, nor did 
they produce the funds required to overcome 
chronic fiscal anemia. 

In the end, recessions may tend to acceler- 
ate the search for new sources of capital and 
operating funds. But the economic problems 
of museums are permanent and structural. 
That is the problem. The Fuller Museum of Art 
in Brockton, Mass., would be in trouble with 
or without a downswing in the economy; the 
Slater Mill Historic Site in Pawtucket, R.I., lack- 
ing the required endowment, has closed to the 
general public during winter months for years 
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now; the Jones Museum of Glass and Ceramics 
in Douglas Hill, Maine, is alive only because of 
the continued generosity of its founder; and 
the Charles River Museum of Industry in 
Waltham, Mass., founded in 1980, has yet to 
muster the resources to open its doors on a 
full-time schedule. 

In short, the current recession, like those 
before it, exacerbate latent conditions that are 
endemic to U.S. museums. Perhaps it is time 
for a full-fledged examination of the economic 
dimension of museums by disinterested au- 
thorities. |] 
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Conservation Cure 


Here’s Proof That— With Initiative— Even Small Museums Can 
Avert Conservation Disaster and Learn to Care for Their Collections 


ecause they lack both sufficient resources 

and expertise, many small museums and 

historical societies seem to believe a con- 
servation program is out of their reach. But the 
Abbe Museum in Bar Harbor, Maine, has un- 
dertaken an ambitious conservation program 
that proves the opposite. With the consulting 
services of a professional conservator, grant 
funding, and a dedicated board and staff, we 
have averted a conservation disaster; with 
help, it is possible for other small institutions to 
carry Out similar efforts. 

The Abbe Museum, officially the Robert 
Abbe Museum of Stone Age Antiquities, was 
founded “to collect, preserve and interpret lo- 
cal Indian history.” The objects in our collec- 
tion are predominantly of stone, bone, pottery, 
basketry, skin, and other organic materials. 
The museum itself is an octagonal, Mediter- 
ranean-style structure built in 1927 and placed 
on the National Register of Historic Places in 
1983. It is constructed of masonry walls in 
which are set numerous large windows that 
give the museum an airy, sunny appearance. 
Although aesthetically pleasing, these struc- 
tural features were responsible for a host of 
problems related to maintaining the stable en- 
vironment required to house the collections 
the building was intended to protect. 

The Maine State Museum, through its mu- 
seum services program, joined with the Abbe 
Museum in a collaborative effort by providing 
the services of Madeleine Fang, an object con- 
servator. Together, we began by commission- 
ing a conservation survey in 1986 by Barbara 
Mangum, conservator at the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum in Boston. (The Maine Arts 
Commission, whose purpose is to support pro- 
grams in the arts and cultural heritage of the 
state, funded the initial survey.) This opened 
our eyes to the problems we faced. 

Following an examination of the mu- 
seum—its environment, artifacts, materials, 
and methods employed for display and stor- 
age— Mangum submitted an extensive report 
of her findings and recommendations, citing 
eight problems as the most severe. 


Relative humidity and mold. These were 
deemed the most critical problems. Mold, the 
result of high relative humidity inside the facil- 
ity, Was causing severe damage to the ethno- 
graphic materials, particularly clothing and 
basketry. Recommended relative humidity for 
these materials is in the 45 to 55 percent range 
with minimal daily fluctuations. By contrast, 
the relative humidity in our museum’s exhibit 
room fluctuated between 25 percent and 90 
percent and was more than 70 percent for 
much of the year. 

Light. The light level in the exhibit room 
fluctuated throughout the year from 2,800 lux 
to as high as 4,400 lux. The ultraviolet content 
of the light was recorded as high as 400 
mW/lumen. The recommended standard for 
organics ranges from 50 to 150 lux, depending 
on the type of material, with less than 75 
mW/lumen ultraviolet content. Twenty-five lux 
maximum is sometimes given for the display of 
baskets and clothing with fugitive dyes. 

The over-abundance of sunlight entering the 
many windows in the exhibit room caused 
brittleness and fading in many artifacts. In ad- 
dition, the heat it generated—followed by 
cooling overnight—caused condensation to 
occur inside the display cases. 

Insect and rodent infestation. Mice and in- 
sects had found the basketry storage areas, and 
flying squirrels entered the building through 
the cupola over the exhibit room and nested in 
a 19th-century birch-bark canoe. Pests had not 
only nibbled on objects but left behind debris, 
which attracted more insects. 

_ Exhibit and storage methods and materi- 
als. Many objects on display did not have 
proper support or protection, and some came 
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in direct contact with damaging materials. The 
birch-bark canoe, for example, was resting on 
its side and held in place by wire, a method of 
display that was distorting its shape. 

Because of a shortage of storage space, arti- 
facts were stacked in drawers on top of one an- 
other. To make matters worse, the exhibit stor- 
age furnishings are constructed mainly of oak, 
which emits acidic vapors. Exhibit labels and 
cloth were not acid-free; some had molded. Ar- 
tifacts in storage were organized on Styrofoam 
trays, and staples, paper clips, and moth flakes 
were mixed in. In addition, many artifacts cat- 
alogued years ago had adhesive-backed labels. 

_ Artifact handling. When the conservation 
program began, our staff had no more knowl- 
edge of conservation principles than other 
staffs of small institutions. Objects were usually 
handled with bare hands and occasionally 
were improperly supported. 

_ Air quality. Dust, mold, and pollen spores 
are common problems, but we also must deal 
with sea salts, which have hygroscopic proper- 
ties in certain environments. Deposited on ar- 
tifacts, these can cause problems similar to the 


chloride problems usually associated with ar- 
chaeological metals, bone, pottery, and stone. 


Developing a Long-Range Plan 


Once we knew what we faced, our next task 
was to develop a long-range plan. The five- 
year plan broke the work into three overlap- 
ping stages, each addressing a different level 
of need and priority: Stage I, “Macro and Micro 
Environments,” dealt with correcting the mu- 
seum’s overall environment as well as the ex- 
hibit and storage cases. Stage II, “Training in 
Conservation Techniques,” provided for staff 
training, and Stage III, “Treatment of Individual 
Objects,” began the treatment program for the 
artifacts themselves. 

Finding funds for our ambitious program, of 
course, was a crucial aspect of the planning 
process. Our 1986 operating budget did not 
even allow for the purchase of small items 
such as acid-free tissue, let alone recording 
hygrothermographs or major structural reno- 
vations. We investigated different types of 
state and federal funding sources, and be- 
cause a significant portion of our plans in- 
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volved structural renovations, we applied to 
the Maine Historic Preservation Commission 
for renovation funding. Funding was made 
possible through the passage of a 1986 state 
bond issue. The museum’s board of trustees 
allocated $10,000 from a special reserve ac- 
count, and members matched this funding. 
The federal Institute of Museum Services’ con- 
servation program also provided grants to ini- 
tiate and maintain the program. 

The first year of the conservation program, 





1988, was devoted solely to Stage I, dealing 
with the facility itself and its exhibit and stor- 
age areas. (Conserving individual objects to 
put them back into an unsuitable environment 
would have been counterproductive.) Major 
structural improvements were necessary to 
correct problems involving humidity, ultravio- 
let radiation, visible light, and pest control. The 
obvious solution to the humidity problem—a 
central heating, ventilating, and air-condition- 
ing system—could not be installed because of 
the high cost, so we opted for a more labor-in- 
tensive system of controlling the humidity: We 
sealed moisture sources, dehumidified the 
overall environment, and converted the exhibit 
units into sealed microenvironments. Sealing 
out the sources of humidity involved correct- 
ing the foundation, gutters, roof, and masonry 
walls and installing weatherization. Because of 
the costs, these improvements were spread out 
over five years. 

The most critical structural problem, the 
foundation, was scheduled for the first year. 


The basement, constructed of concrete block 
walls and a concrete floor, reflected our loca- 
tion in an area of natural springs. Water ran 
across the basement floor, and mold grew on 
the walls. Salamanders loved the place. 

Our architect, provided by the Maine His- 
toric Preservation Commission grant, not only 
helped the staff determine structural problems 
and priorities but also wrote specifications for 
the contractors. To correct the wet basement, 
the contractor excavated the entire basement 
and installed two sets of pipes around the 
perimeter—one to drain away underground 
water and a second to carry water from the 
gutters away from the building. He coated 
foundation walls with Thoraseal and a tar 
product. The basement floor was pitched for 
drainage. Gravel and plastic sheeting were laid 
over the floor and a new cement floor laid 
over that. Now when water enters, it runs 
through the gravel to a drain in the floor while 
the plastic and new cement layer keep the 
moisture contained. Interior walls were insu- 
lated and covered with wallboard. 

During the first year of the program, we also 
weatherized the museum to keep moisture and 
pests out. In addition to glazing and caulking 
windows and doors, we replaced screen doors 
with glass ones and insulated the trap door of 
the cupola. Now it can be opened during hot 
days with a pulley system and closed the re- 
mainder of the year. The added bonus is keep- 
ing squirrels out. 

To further combat the pest problem, we 
sealed all openings where mice could enter, 
set mousetraps with plain cotton for bait (cot- 
ton won't attract insects, but mice use it for 
nest building), and set sticky insect traps in 
corners, On window sills, and in storage cup- 
boards. Now we can monitor the kinds of in- 
sects in the museum as well as catch them. We 
searched for an insect trap with no attractant to 
reduce the number of garden pests that nor- 
mally would not enter the museum. Samples of 
trapped insects now are sent to an entomolo- 
gist at a nearby university for identification. 

Once the basement was renovated and the 
building weatherized, we could run heaters in 
the exhibit room and basement during winter 
to keep the humidity at approximately 50 per- 
cent. We have electric heat, so the additional 
cost of running heaters was a concern, but we 
found that unused rooms only had to be kept 
above freezing. In the summer, when we are 
open to the public, we run dehumidifiers in 
both locations. Because of the volume of visi- 
tors in the small exhibit room and constant 
opening of the thermal glass doors, however, 
the dehumidifiers cannot maintain the proper 
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humidity on wet days—hence the need for 
microenvironments. We also added fans be- 
cause the exhibit room becomes warm with 
dehumidifiers running. 

In the second year of the project, we re- 
paired the copper gutters, which were riddled 
with holes. Because we are on the historic reg- 
ister, we had to stick with copper. To contain 
the cost, we relined the gutters and repaired 
downspouts when possible. Two structural 
renovations, retiling the ceramic roof and re- 
pairing cracks in the masonry, still remain and 
are scheduled for future years. 

We investigated a number of different meth- 
ods for reducing ultraviolet (UV) rays and visi- 
ble light, taking several factors into considera- 
tion—availability, effectiveness, and aesthetics. 
Fortunately, the method we chose to reduce ul- 
traviolet light also reduces heat loss, moisture 
penetration, and insect entry, in addition to 
providing extra security. Magnetic storm win- 
dows with UV-absorbing Plexiglass, installed 
on the inside of the exhibit-room windows, 
have reduced UV levels to 50 mW/lumen and 
serve as glazing in the winter. We also installed 
Solarscreen shades in front of the storm win- 
dows to reduce visible light levels. We chose 
shades for their effectiveness in reducing total 
and UV light levels, reflectance of solar heat, 
and see-through capabilities. The shades have 
reduced the lux reading in filtered sunlight to 
approximately 175. 

Now we regularly monitor temperature, hu- 
midity, UV, and light levels. We purchased var- 
ious meters for this purpose: a Crawford UV 
monitor, a regular camera light meter, record- 
ing hygrothermographs for each room, dial hy- 
grometers for inside each exhibit case, and a 
fan-driven psychrometer for calibrating the hy- 
grothermographs and hygrometers. 

Even as facility problems were being cor- 
rected, we began working on exhibit and stor- 
age cases. Although some of these problems 
were corrected in the first year, some cases 
have taken three years to stabilize. First we 
vacuumed all storage cases and scrubbed them 
with Lysol to kill mold. To reduce the transmis- 
sion of acids and water from the oak cabinets 
and masonite support boards, we sealed the 
insides of all storage areas and cupboards with 
a shellac-based primer before painting. While 
the furnishings aired, we cleaned the baskets 
with soft sable brushes and a dental oral evac- 
uator, a substitute vacuum cleaner capable of 
maintaining low suction over long periods of 
time. We went through each storage drawer 
and removed moth flakes, paper clips, staples, 


paper, and Styrofoam trays. Each artifact was 
placed in a 100 percent polyethylene bag; 


holes were punched in each bag to avoid the 
problems of condensation that can occur in 
plastic wrap. We removed adhesive labels from 
artifacts with suitable solvents and replaced 
them with acid-free tags. 

To maintain 50 percent relative humidity in 
the cases—and to buffer the artifacts against 
ambient humidity fluctuations—we also in- 
stalled a silica gel system. The area under the 
masonite inserts in the cases provided a per- 
fect space for housing the gel. To improve air 
circulation between the gel and the objects in 
the cases, we drilled holes in the surface of the 
inserts. The inserts were covered with fabric 
that had been washed with a nonionic deter- 
gent and deionized water to remove sizing and 
additives. All artifacts were cleaned prior to re- 
turning them to the clean cases. Finally, new 
exhibit labels were printed on acid-free paper 
and placed in the cases. 

The silica gel system has worked well in the 
sealed cases. During the first summer, we 
needed to recondition the gel several times as 
the cases and artifacts were acclimatized. Dur- 
ing the second summer, however, only one re- 
conditioning was necessary. 


Positive Results 


We initiated Stages II and: III during the sec- 
ond year of the program. Our curator has at- 
tended courses on conservation at the Smithso- 
nian Institution and has learned a great deal 
from reading and discussing the problems with 
our consultant. For Stage III, treatment of indi- 
vidual objects, we made a list of high-priority 
items and the consulting conservator wrote 
treatment proposals for these objects. For the 
past two summers, an intern from the Buffalo 
State Museum Art Conservation Department in 
New York has worked with the conservator on 
treating these objects. This has saved the ex- 
pense of sending objects to a laboratory. 

The overall results of our museum’s conser- 
vation program have been positive—and all 
have occurred without the input of large 
amounts of capital. Our experience demon- 
strates that small museums with limited budgets 
can initiate a successful conservation program. 

The support of the funding agencies has put 
the Abbe Museum at the conservation level of 
some large institutions, but it has done more 
than that. Now we know that we are taking 
good care of our collections. Although there is 
no conservator on staff, we recognize the 
problems and feel confident in our collections 
procedures. Finally, the program has served as 
a springboard for expanding our constituency 
and programs and for developing plans that 
address the future needs of the museum. L} 
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Moving Target 


Before Jumping Onto the Interactive Multimedia Bandwagon, It 
Would Be Wise to Consider the Constraints— and Opportunities 


s recently as 10 years ago, the visual and 
A aural capabilities of computers afford- 

able to museums were limited to text, 
simple line drawings, and primitive beeps. To- 
day, however, off-the-shelf image processing 
equipment performs functions undreamed of 
even in the early 1980s. Personal computers 
can display full-color photographs and graph- 
ics, even animation and high-fidelity sound— 
all of which make up what is often called in- 
teractive multimedia. 

Interactive multimedia programs are pro- 
duced for many purposes: Electronic encyclo- 
pedias are used in schools, homes, and li- 
braries; kids use multimedia programs to play 
video and computer games, corporations to 
train employees, shoppers to find their way 
around enormous malls. For museums, interac- 
tive multimedia offers exciting options for ex- 
hibits, providing unparalleled access to enor- 
mous amounts of information without forcing 
visitors to wade through the information that 
does not interest them. 

New interactive multimedia technology is ap- 
pearing almost daily, but the interactive 
videodisk is the only such technology currently 
on the market that offers the kind of flexibility 
and video quality museums require. These 
computer-controlled disks provide full-motion 
color footage or still images, and two indepen- 
dent, high-quality sound tracks. Computer-gen- 
erated text can be layered over the imagery on 
the disks. With different programming, a single 
disk can provide many layers of experience. 
The programming is flexible, but the disk itself 
is mastered much like a long-playing record. 
Once it is pressed, it cannot be changed any 
more than a record album can, although the 
segments can be organized in different ways. 

There are at least four areas in which inter- 
active multimedia programs present special 
challenges to museums: 

Context. A program designed for a mu- 
seum does not stand alone. It supplements 
other elements of an exhibit—whether paint- 
ings, ethnographic collections, dinosaur skele- 
tons, or interactive mechanical devices. A mu- 
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seum multimedia program is most effective if 
it complements other aspects of the exhibit in 
which it is placed. It is further strengthened if 
it refers explicitly to its surroundings. 

Museum visitors vary in age, education, in- 
terests, and learning styles. Some choose to fo- 
cus on the electronic media while computer- 
phobes ignore them. But for many visitors, 
interactive multimedia enhances other learning 
experiences. 

For example, a microcomputer installation at 
the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto focuses 
on the Canadian painters known as the Group 
of Seven. The installation is designed to 
deepen the visitor’s appreciation of the paint- 
ings. The displays are stark black and white, 
based on line drawings, not full-color high res- 
olution photographs. They complement the 
paintings; they in no way compete with them. 

The computers can be used in a variety of 
ways: to compare and contrast selected pairs 
of paintings, learn about the lives of the 
painters, find out when and where they 
worked. Visitors even can write their own 
comments in an electronic guest book. The in- 
formation design is complex and sophisticated, 
but the technology is simple and affordable, 
based on ordinary personal computers. 

The Museum Education Consortium has a 
similar goal. This group of seven art museums 
is developing interactive videodisks for mu- 
seum use (see This Videodisc Venture Tackles 
an Ambitious Topic: Impressionism, Septem- 
ber/October 1990). Susan Stedman, executive 
director, says, “It really is a hidden attempt to 
get people to learn how to look at art.” 

An exhibit on water use at the Museum of 
Science in Boston includes a videodisk that 
concentrates on policy issues, placing the vis- 
itor in the shoes of the mayor of a town with 
a water shortage. This was a relatively inex- 
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By Ann Mintz 


Opposite: Line drawings 


in an interactive 
multimedia program 


complement, rather than 


compete with, the 


paintings of the Group of 


Seven collection at the 


Art Gallery of Ontario in 


Toronto. Interactive 
multimedia is designed 
to enhance visitors’ 
appreciation of the art. 
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pensive project, using museum staff to portray 
the townspeople who respond to whatever ac- 
tion the visitor takes in an effort both to solve 
the water shortage and get reelected. 


a acavelnee for the home and school com- 
puter markets. Although education is the pri- 
mary goal of most museum programs, this 
does not mean that a program designed for 
school or library use is easily adaptable to the 
museum setting. 

Computer games designed for an arcade or 
for home use must be entertaining and chal- 
lenging, but not necessarily educational. In fact, 
computer game designers report that the word 
“education” is the kiss of death in the consumer 
marketplace. Although it is true that these 
games can improve hand-eye coordination, it is 
difficult to make a case for split-second reaction 
time as a significant educational goal. 

Appropriateness, then, is key. The J. Paul 
Getty Museum in Malibu, Calif., uses interac- 
tive multimedia as an information resource for 
its visitors. People can enjoy the museum’s su- 
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perb collection of Greek vases or medieval 
manuscripts, then explore the topic further 
with interactive videodisks on each topic. The 
manuscript disk is particularly successful. Vis- 
itors can select “mini-movies” that demonstrate 
the techniques of medieval scniwes, artists, and 
bookbinders; explain the symbolism that was 
crystal clear to medieval readers but often is 
obscure to us; describe the types of 
manuscripts in the Getty’s collection; and pro- 
vide in-depth information about five manu- 
scripts. This disk is easy to use, with a “host” 
who explains exactly how to interact with it. 
Ideally, a museum program should be use- 
able by a heterogeneous audience. Because in- 
teractive multimedia can be expensive, it is 
difficult to justify the expense if only a minute 
subset of the institution’s audience is served. 
Earth Over Time, a videodisk produced for the 
Interactive Video Science Consortium, ad- 
dresses this issue by providing experiences for 
a variety of learning styles (see article below). 
Visitors can solve a puzzle that teaches them 
about plate tectonics and continental drift, ex- 


Genine Amada Tillotson is se- 
nior designer and producer at 
Digital Techniques, Inc., Bur- 
lington, Mass., which produced 


Earth Over Time. 

















plore multiple points of view surrounding 
land-use issues, or use a simulated scalpel or 
microscope to investigate the ocean floor. 

The Franklin Institute Science Museum in 
Philadelphia has gone one step further with a 
museumwide computer network that offers in- 
formation designed for seven categories of mu- 
seum visitors: adults, children, preschoolers, 
and four groups of teachers. 

User interface. The way the user interacts 
with the equipment is another area that pre- 
sents a special challenge to museums. How is 
the program started, stopped, interrupted? 
How does the visitor communicate with the 
program, and vice versa? 

To put it simply, a museum multimedia pro- 
gram must be easy to learn. The technology 
should be “transparent,” interfering as little as 
possible with the museum experience. Visitors 
often “graze” in a museum, glancing at a dis- 
play in a cursory manner and then moving on. 
There is a small window of time during which 
a visitor decides whether to pay closer atten- 
tion. Visitors become frustrated if they cannot 







cess to oe system, and traffic low 
can be a problem. _ 

_ Two other activities, “Time Slider” 
and “The Continental Puzzle,” merge 
_ the excitement of a video game with 
the concept of plate tectonics (the 
movement of land masses, or plates, 
to form continents). 

In another activity, “Journey to the 
Sea Floor,” we used existing video 
footage from the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution to repro- 
duce the experience of taking a 

miniature submarine to the East Paci- 
fic Rise. Various on-screen tools are 
provided for visitors to examine this 
region a mile and one-half under the 
ocean. As with “Save the Beach,” each 
_ selection can be watched indepen- 
ently—and something can _ be 
-arned. Any item may be examined 
| fandom order, allowing museum 
rs freedom to explore. 
the final two activities, “Volca- 
, and Earthquakes Around the 
a and “Explore the Hawaiian 
10eS, ” short, suspense-building 
depict such events as the erup- 
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tion of Mt. St. Helens ae the creation 
of Surtsey off the coast of Iceland. The 
journalistic approach maintains view- 


learn to control a multimedia program, so the 
ideal interface must be understood quickly. 
Feedback also is important, the program should 
make it clear to visitors that their commands 
have been received and are being acted on. 
Many museum visitors will be frustrated by 
computer commands that are familiar only to 
“tekkies.” Even when the commands are clear, 
unfriendly interfaces are surprisingly common. 
Take, for example, the program controlled by 
words that are unreadable to anyone with 
less-than-perfect vision or demand facility 
with a “mouse”—the desktop gadget that con- 
trols the pointer on a computer screen. 
Museums have begun to experiment with 
ease of use and individualized experiences. 
The National Museum of American History’s 
ambitious Information Age and The Franklin 
Institute Computer Network both make use of 
bar-coded cards to personalize the experience 
for each visitor. The Holocaust Museum in 
Washington, D.C., plans to match each visitor 
with a Holocaust victim of the same age and 
sex; the visitor will use a bar-coded card to 
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Two New Technologies Offer Even More Programming Options 


traordinarily sophisticated program de- 
7] MUSEUM ALBUM GAME Gai veloped by Kathy Wilson of New York's 

, gee ~y — Bank Street College of Education, was 
designed to make use of DV.I.’s unique 
capabilities. A “surrogate travel” pro- 
gram, it simulates a visit to Palenque, a 
classic Mayan site, including a wealth of 
ancillary information. Palenque’ users 
can explore the rain forest, visit a mu- 
seum of Mayan art, learn about hiero- 
glyphs, even select images for a per- 
sonal photo album. Although designed 
for home use, it will make its public de- 
but in museums. 

Another emerging technology is 
called compact disk interactive, or 
C.D.I. More flexible and affordable 
than videodisk, C.D.I. is scheduled for 
launch this year. The first museum ap- 
plication already is under develop- 
ment for the Muséo Amparo Puebla, a 
museum of indigenous Mexican his- 
tory currently under construction in 
Puebla, Mexico. Twenty-eight C.D.I. 
kiosks located throughout the mu- 





Palenque, an interactive video program about an ancient Mayan site, will make its public debut in 
museums. It is one of the first to use a new form of technology known as digital video interactive. 


Although the technology available to 
museum users of interactive multime- 
dia is much more sophisticated today 
than just a few years ago (see main ar- 
ticle beginning on page 64), two new 
options soon will be available. 


Digital video interactive, or D.V.., 
will display and manipulate full-color 
moving pictures on a mid-sized per- 
sonal computer. All the images will be 
stored in the computer’s memory and 
displayed on demand. Palenque, an ex- 


seum will place the Amparo’s collec- 
tions in cultural and cross-cultural 
contexts; games, timelines, and other 
interpretive material will be available 
in Spanish, English, French, and 
Japanese.— A.M. 
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learn the fate of his or her “twin.” This kind of 
individualized experience is impossible with- 
out the use of information technology. 
Pattern of Interaction. A museum pro- 
gram must attract and hold visitors’ attention. 
Because the window of opportunity to entice 
a visitor is short, a program should offer imme- 
diate satisfaction. Complex, multibranched 
menus can offer too many choices. As a rule, 
visitors should reach their chosen subprograms 
after making no more than three choices. Oth- 
erwise, they may become lost in the com- 
puter’s changing screens or abandon the effort 
before reaching their destination. It also is im- 
portant to allow people to change their minds 
and leave a selection before it is completed. 
Museum multimedia programs are usually 
not designed exclusively for extended interac- 
tion, especially in museums that serve large au- 
diences. A good, short multimedia experience 
will serve more people. Still, an effective mu- 
seum multimedia program should permit a vis- 


itor to explore more facets of the program, if 
other people are not waiting. 

It can be difficult to take the first steps into 
the complex universe of interactive multime- 
dia. But keep this fact in mind: Although some 
familiarity with the technology is necessary, a 
degree of technological naiveté might actually 
be an advantage. Computer-based exhibit 
components are intended for museum visitors, 
not software engineers, and programs de- 
signed by experts do not always serve the 
needs of the general public. 

It is all too easy for experts to forget that 
technology is a means, not an end. It should 
support the developmental process, not drive 
it. As James R. Blackaby wrote in the July/Au- 
gust 1988 Museum News, “The point of filling 
the refrigerator with food is to make good 
meals, not to marvel at the ability of the refrig- 
erator.” Interactive multimedia can help make 
“good meals”— effective, captivating exhibits 
that serve their visitors well. F 
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Take a Long Look 


An Ambitious Labeling Project Aims to Satisfy the Educator's Agenda and 
The Public’s Curiosity By Encouraging Visitors to Spend More Time Looking at Art 





A man in animal costume sits at center stage, 
his enlarged profile reflected by a mirror with 
one missing light bulb. At lower left, a young 
woman attaches claws to a dancer's toe shoes. At 
right, a girl in yellow holds a cat’s mask and a 
straw hat, unaware that three shadowy figures 
are advancing behind her. What is going on? 


o reads the first paragraph of the wall la- 

bel for Peter Milton’s painting The Re- 

hearsal in the 20th-century gallery of the 
Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester, N.H. It 
typifies the new labels going up to accompany 
the museum’s permanent collection and takes 
as its starting point a direct response to the 
questions uppermost in many visitors’ minds. 
(We know, because we asked them.) Once the 
label provides answers—or ways to think 
about answering—visitors are willing to spend 
more time looking. 

That’s the point. Longer looking time is the 
goal of the labeling project at the Currier 
Gallery, a 60-year-old art museum housed in a 
Renaissance-style palazzo. The museum is en- 
dowed with a select group of masterpieces of 
European and American painting and sculp- 
ture from the 13th century to the present; it 
also holds objects of American decorative arts 
of the past 300 years. 

Before 1989, the museum’s labels provided 
identification only (four lines typed on index 
cards). Label writing fell to the director, the cu- 
rator, and a staff of between four and six peo- 
ple. This changed when, as a newly hired ed- 
ucator, I was given responsibility for providing 
labels with the cooperation of the director and 
curator. A grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts enabled the institution to hire a 
part-time research assistant for one year to 
help with the project. 

We began by asking a series of questions: 


college-aged visitors. What kinds of information 
do they find interesting and useful? What kinds 
of questions do they ask? What sort of interpre- 
tive aids are available to them? 

~ About my own favorite museums and gal- 
leries. Why do I like them? What kinds of inter- 
pretive aids do they offer? How, if at all, do 
they increase my understanding of what I am 
looking at? 
About the abundant literature on labeling 
and signage. Why and how does interpretive 
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material increase the average length of a mu- 
seum visit? 

| About the different tools for interpretation. 
What are the pros and cons of lectures, tours, 
labels, orientation audiovisual films, interactive 
video screens, and brochures? And what about 
the so-called Golden Rules (to which there are 
always exceptions): an 80-word maximum 
length for labels; an average visitor attention 
span of 30 seconds; and the visitor’s prefer- 
ence for interpretive audiovisual aids over writ- 
ten materials. Finally, how do we harmonize 
interpretive aids with the architecture of the 
museum—a dignified, modestly sized three- 
story granite building with generous sunlit gal- 
leries flanking a mosaic-tiled courtyard? 

Answers to these questions began to take 
shape after we spent time walking through the 
galleries and becoming acquainted with the 
collection, the guards, and the visitors. As we 
talked, we began to define what would be- 
come the goal for the project: to enable visitors 
to look at objects in the collection with more 
purpose and more understanding of what they 
were seeing. 

If we could provide clues on how to 
look—and a broad context to describe the 
who, what, when, where, and why pertinent 
to the artwork—then we hoped that visitors 
could make their own discoveries and feel a 
personal connection to a given object. 

Within the framework of this goal, we de- 
signed this system of responsibility: The re- 
search assistant prepared object files on each 
artwork (using curatorial files and the schol- 
arly literature) and wrote a rough draft; I then 
condensed and wrote what I felt were engag- 
ing and informative labels. This text then went 
to the director and curator for comments and 
was returned to me for refinement. If neces- 
sary, they would take a second look, after 
which I wrote the final version. 

The labels, then, would read with one 
“voice,” and visitors who cared to use them 
could feel as if they were being treated to a 
personal gallery tour. Finally, I formatted and 
printed the final text using a Macintosh com- 
puter and laser printer, and the assistant 
mounted and installed the new label in the 


gallery. 
Determining Label Content 


What should a visitor know about a work of 
art? What does a visitor wantto know? I hoped 
to satisfy both the educator’s agenda and the 
viewer's Curiosity. 

By giving frequent tours of the collections, 
I learned more about questions visitors had. I 
was continually surprised to be asked for infor- 










By Nancy Tieken 


Opposite: Crafting 
labels for such Currier 
Gallery gems as 

Jacob van Ruisdael’s 
Egmond-on-the-Sea 
(shown in detail) meant 


predicting and answering 
questions visitors might 


have when they stand 
before the work of art. 
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mation I’d not even thought about: “What do 
the numbers on the label mean?” “Is the frame 
original?” “Why didn’t the artist sign his name 
on the front of the painting?” “How long did it 
take to make the tapestry?” 

These are interesting points and provide a 
necessary dose of reality for art historians. 
Does the average visitor really care with whom 
Matisse studied? Or which artists influenced 
Joos van Cleve? 

To balance what I considered essential con- 
text with information that interested viewers, 
we often asked random visitors what they 
wanted to know about a particular artwork. 
Their interests often determined the content of 
the lead paragraph of the label. For example, 
although I was interested in why the corners of 
our Tiepolo Apotheosis of Hercules were un- 
painted (the work was an oval modello for a 
ceiling commission), four visitors indepen- 
dently wanted to know the story line, which 
subsequently became the subject of the lead 
paragraph. 

After 15 drafts of a label for Jacob van Ruis- 
dael’s Egmond-on-the-Sea, it became clear that 
trial and error as much as planning played an 
important part in developing a workable sys- 
tem for label writing. From direct observation, 
general knowledge of the field, and curatorial 
research, I first produced the following text: 
“The majesty of a weather-worn dead tree 
gives this modest landscape a sense of 
grandeur which transcends the subject itself. It 
was painted by a master of Dutch landscape, 
Jacob van Ruisdael, when he was 20 years old. 
The tree has as much character and individu- 
ality as a portrait, and on closer examination, 
it is not entirely dead; sprouts of new growth 
show green against the silvered trunk.” 

Reactions from the director and curator in- 
cluded comments such as these: “‘Sense of 
grandeur’? Not to me. I see a tree and a town, 
but mainly sky. Look again.” “Tree as portrait? 
Wrong. It’s a type.” “Delete ‘dead’ and ‘modest’ 
from first line.” 

A rewrite and further responses eventually 
led to this result: “A weather-worn elm tree 
dominates the view of one of Ruisdael’s fa- 
vorite subjects—the countryside surrounding 
Egmond-on-the-Sea, a town not far from his 
native Haarlem. The motif of an ancient tree 
sprouting new leaves appears much earlier in 
western art as a Christian symbol for death and 
resurrection. And it was to become a popular 
19th-century motif suggesting the sublime and 
romantic qualities of nature. In this picture, 
however, Ruisdael may use the tree for another 
reason—to emphasize the contrast between 
the untamed beauty of the natural world and 





the man-made order of the town in the back- 
ground.” This and three more paragraphs were 
printed in 14-point type on gray paper and 
mounted at eye level. 


Visitors Talk Back 


To gauge visitors’ reactions to the new la- 
bels, we installed a comment book at the en- 
trance to the gallery and asked people to “Tell 
Us What You Think.” We added, “Your com- 
ments are important to us and to the success of 
the project.” 

Here are a few comments that appeared in 
the visitor’s book: “An excellent idea. It was like 
having a miniature tour with an art historian. I 
hope more museums do it.” “We liked the la- 
bels, especially because the large printing 
makes it easier for older eyes to see.” “I don’t 
like labels, so I didn’t read them.” “The label 
made me really look at the Ruisdael painting.” 

With more than 100 labels installed, one 
comment in particular sums up what we had 
set out to achieve: “Totally radical. Since each 
visitor cannot be supplied with a personal do- 
cent, these labels are the bridge to accessibil- 
ity. They give information and pleasure to 
those who are accustomed to visiting muse- 
ums and also to those who do not customarily 
attend. That serves to renew and expand the 
audiences of the art world.” 

Now, errors of fact and new, updated infor- 
mation based on the latest scholarship occa- 
sionally leads us to rewrite some of the labels. 
For example, a nun suggested that the label ac- 
companying a 13th-century Tuscan Madonna 
and Child implied the panel itself was an ob- 
ject of worship, which she reminded us would 
have been a sin of idolatry. While she was in 
my office, we reworded the sentence for a 
new label, to make clear that the painting was 
a means for inspiring the worshipper to pray to 
Mary and Christ. I enjoy making corrections 
while visitors are standing in my Office; it gives 
them the sense that they are making a valuable 
contribution to the museum. 

Now that the label project is over, I intend to 
compile more hard evaluation data. Our ran- 
dom samples show visitors spending between 
90 seconds and four minutes before a given 
work, but more samples are needed. Informal 
but convincing proof that the labels help peo- 
ple see can be had by watching a visitor look 
back and forth and back again from object to 
text to object. 

I also will keep searching for ways to make 
the Currier labels even more interactive, to 
provide an ongoing dialogue between the vis- 
itor, scholar, and staff—a conversation that will 
continue to grow richer over time. [] 
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WorpStock is a PC-based inventory control 
system with the point-of-sale, ordering and 
reporting features you need to manage your 
shop effectively. 

WorpStock's complete POS includes a 
full-function workstation, a cash drawer and 
a receipt printer. Options include scanners 
and electronic credit card authorization and 
funds transfer. 

In addition to inventory control, complete 
Mail Order and Customer tracking packages 
are available. 

WorpStocx will help you to manage your 
shop's inventory, whether it includes origi- 
nal art or costume jewelry. 

If you're thinking that you can't afford 
WorpStock for your shop, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that we've recently introduced 
special pricing for not-for-profit organizations. 

Whether your shop is in an Aquarium or 
a Collection or a Gallery or an Institute or a 
Museum or a Society or a Zoo, there's a 
WorpStock system for you. 


Please call or write for details. 





Among the Organizations 
using WordStock are: 


A.I.A.Bookstore, Washington, DC 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
Armand Hammer Museum of Art 
Asia Society 

Audubon Society, Chevy Chase 
Brooklyn Museum 

Canadian Centre for Architecture 
Detroit Institute of Art 

Jewish Museum 

Mystic Marinelife Aquarium 
Mystic Seaport 

National Gallery of Canada 
Rhode Island Zoo 

San Diego Museum of Art 
Schuykill Valley Nature Center 
Toledo Museum of Art 

Walker Art Center 

Washington Project for the Arts 
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/Y up to 10 user-defined POS discounts, 
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/ up to 99 different products, such as 
posters or jewelry or books 


/ up to 999 different sections, such as 
Impressionism or Endangered Species 
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For details, circle #86 on the reply card. 





The Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center in 
Cody, Wyo., received its 
MAP | (institutional 
assessment) grant in 
1985. The museum is 
one of more than 1,900 
institutions that have 
participated in the 
Museum Assessment 
Programs since their 
inception in 1981. 
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A Decade of Service 


For 10 Years, the Museum Assessment Programs Have Responded 
To the Needs of a Changing Field and Supported Emerging Museums 


review of the most recent decade of 

U.S. museum development provides a 

dramatic introduction to the determina- 
tion, creativity, and vitality of museum profes- 
sionals and volunteers. Although differences 
over time beget differences in the realities 
confronting museums, the goal of preserving 
and sharing has not been lost. In fact, the 
ability of museums to be responsible custodi- 
ans of world heritage has improved in the 
past 10 years. The challenge for the profes- 
sional community is to seek new ways to re- 
examine and redefine how museums deal 
with current realities. 

The four forces of change outlined in the 
1984 AAM report Museums for a New Century 
are central to the discussion that engages the 
field: The proliferation of voices and participa- 
tory decision making, both internally and ex- 
ternally, is having an impact on the way muse- 


ums are organized and managed; coming to 
terms with cultural pluralism has affected the 
way museums collect and interpret; the up- 
heaval in education is requiring museums to 
reassess their role as communicators of ideas 
and information to the public; and joining the 
Information Age has expanded the knowledge 
available from museum collections and im- 
proved their ability to incorporate multiple 
points of view. 

Similarly, four organizing principles shape 
the way the Museum Assessment Programs 
(MAP) help museums cope with the forces of 
change. MAP assists museums in improving 
their programs and operations. Through self- 
study and peer review, the program identifies 
museum strengths and weaknesses as reflected 
by current professional standards and docu- 
ments areas that need improvement. It also en- 
courages long-range institutional planning and 


BUFFALO BILL 
HISTORICAL CENTER 
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supports efforts to obtain funding from public 
and private sources to implement plans. MAP 
allows museums to deal effectively with 
change and meet the demands placed on them 
by the public. 

Over the past 10 years, the expectation that 
museums have solid, thoughtful plans has in- 
creased, and there is an evolving sophistication 
of what the planning process entails. Museums 
must now carefully review their missions, an- 
alyze current operations and the environment 
in which they exist, develop realistic goals and 
strategies, and consider how they will develop 
the resources required to implement the plan. 
MAP continues its role in stimulating planning 
and recently published Shaping the Museum: 
The MAP Institutional Planning Guide. With 
this publication as a starting point, museum 
people who are already engaged in planning 
may acquire new insights into the process, and 
those who have only considered planning can 
gain the confidence to begin. 

For small museums, MAP has created aware- 
ness of professional standards and motivated 
staff and board members to implement new 
programs and projects. Medium and large mu- 
seums use MAP to focus on refining existing 
plans, policies, and procedures, and to lever- 
age additional funding. 

In addition to aiding in institutional plan- 
ning, MAP was created to support the field’s 
efforts to obtain assistance from private and 
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public funding sources. MAP has had a posi- 
tive impact on successful grantsmanship and 
the ability of museums to achieve AAM Ac- 
creditation. The program’s success also can be 
seen in the wide variety of opportunities that 
have emerged to serve museums on both the 
national and state level. The Congress of IIli- 
nois Historical Societies and Museums, for ex- 
ample, began pre-MAP in 1988 to help rela- 
tively new museums assess and define their 
practices. The Maryland Historical and Cultural 
Museum Assistance Program and the Pennsy]l- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, like 
several other state organizations, began offer- 
ing grants to museums to implement the rec- 
ommendations from their MAP reports as well 
as providing the funds for others to conduct 
their own pre-MAP assessment. Some state 
museum associations have modified the MAP 
materials and self-study format to provide 
other kinds of new services to their members. 
The Association of Indiana Museums is cur- 
rently developing a survey of museums in the 
state utilizing the MAP self-study questionnaire. 
As Lamont J. Hulse, project manager, said in 
his request to use the MAP materials, “It seems 
senseless to reinvent the wheel, when your 
materials are... proven.” 

On the national level, MAP served as the 
model for the Conservation Assessment Pro- 
gram developed by the National Institute for 
the Conservation of Cultural Property. MAP 


In July 1989, the 
Cranbrook Institute of 
science in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., received a 
MAP II grant for 





collections management 


assessment. The 
assessment helps staff 
members, trustees, and 
volunteers develop 
collections-related 
priorities and activities. 
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also has had an influence on the international 
museum community and serves as a model for 
other countries looking for successful ways to 
provide technical assistance to their museums. 

A third element in MAP’s original design was 
to provide a basis upon which the museum 
profession can assess the needs of the museum 
community. Managing a national service that 
evaluates the total operations of U.S. museums 
provides a unique vantage point from which to 
view the changing needs of the field. As a con- 
sequence, MAP has strengthened AAM’s ability 
to serve museums by providing new programs 
(such as the Technical Information Service) 
and to broaden professional collaboration and 
the distribution of information beyond its 
membership. 

Together, the federal Institute of Museum 
Services (1.M.S., which funds MAP) and AAM 
have taken the lead in responding to the 
changing needs of the field and supporting the 
development of emerging museums. When it 
originated in 1981, MAP provided one assess- 
ment to review all areas of museum manage- 
ment and operations. Ten years later, MAP 
consists of two program components and is 
developing a third. The need for additional as- 
sistance in the areas of collections policy, doc- 
umentation, and preservation became evident 
in 1984, which led to the development of the 
Collections Management Assessment (MAP ID). 
MAP II is an additional tool to develop collec- 
tions policies and plans and better enable mu- 
seums to care for and document their collec- 
tions. Collectively, MAP I and MAP II address 
the needs of museum management and inter- 
nal, behind-the-scenes operations. 

In the late 1980s, the need arose to help mu- 
seums become more focused on serving the 
public. The need to assess how external fac- 
tors affect the success of museums has become 
more pressing. The Public Dimension Assess- 
ment (MAP III) reviews a museum from the 
outside in—the public perception, public ex- 
perience, and public involvement. Currently in 
its pilot phase, MAP III reflects on the various 
ways a museum touches the public, including 
the public’s awareness and image of the insti- 
tution, the quality of the public’s experience, 
and the degree of community participation in 
the museum. 

The final MAP principle is to involve the mu- 
seum profession in a program of self-improve- 
ment and create a climate of self-evaluation 
that will demonstrate the commitment of mu- 
seums nationwide to serving both present and 
future generations. The level of participation, 
both by museums and professionals who serve 
as surveyors, is evidence of the eagerness for 





self-improvement in the museum profession. 
In 10 years, MAP has provided more than 
2,600 assessments, using the skills and commit- 
ment of 700 museum professionals. 

Because of their comprehensiveness, MAP’s 
materials and processes have been used to 
train graduate students in museum studies pro- 
grams. The Cooperstown Graduate Program, 
for example, has incorporated the MAP model 
into its curriculum by designing assessments of 
nearby museums as a part of the student’s 
comprehensive exam. 

For middle and senior-level professionals 
who serve as surveyors, MAP offers a unique 
challenge that furthers professional develop- 
ment and leadership skills. As the primary 
agents of change within the museum commu- 
nity, MAP surveyors know that a MAP survey 
is demanding work. It is a professional re- 
sponsibility that extends both before and after 
the intensive on-site survey. The surveyor’s 
reward is not the modest honorarium but be- 
ing part of a process that raises standards and 
improves museum performance. MAP survey- 
ors frequently acknowledge that they return 
from a survey with fresh insights into their 
own institutions as well as with some reassur- 
ance that others are grappling with similar 
problems. 

The challenge of maintaining credibility in a 
constantly changing environment is one that 
faces all institutions. To operate with success 
requires an openness and ability to go beyond 
a perceived “fixed” position and take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that abound. What is 
needed is the thoughtful, dynamic commitment 
on the part of individual leaders who have a vi- 
sion and who are capable of articulating and 
sharing that vision. When there is no vision or 
when change is neglected, failure results. 

It is no accident that each of the MAP assess- 
ments have evolved in the sequence they have 
been offered. Each of these components 
reflects a successive wave of need that has 
been met by responsive leadership and the 
support and participation of all sectors of the 
museum community. Those who deserve spe- 
cial recognition for their part in guiding MAP 
include I.M.S. and its National Museum Ser- 
vices Board, the AAM Council, individual MAP 
surveyors and their institutions, and the Bay 
and McDermott foundations. 

The strength of that leadership has been 
defined by its ability to target the specific 
needs and develop programs like MAP that 
foster increased collaboration, collegial prob- 
lem solving, and team effort. —Kim Igoe, Su- 
san Graziano, Reneé Ater, Avery Beeson, Mary 
Kinnecome 
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Deserving Diversions 


These Choice Cultural Offerings (and Many Others) Await AAM 
Members Who Are Joining Their Professional Colleagues in Denver 


hile planning your schedule for the 
\W 1991 AAM annual meeting—mapping 

it out to the millisecond to take advan- 
tage of all the professional opportunities— 
don’t forget to leave some time to visit the area’s 
museums. Here is just a sampling of what will 
be on view: 

At the Colorado Springs Fine Art Center, 
Images of Penance, Images of Mercy: Santos 
and Ceremonies of the Hispanic Southwest 
(1860-1910) presents religious folk art items 
from northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado. Created during the 19th century by 
Hispanic artists, the santos filled the need in 
Roman Catholic churches and homes for devo- 
tional images. Most of the images are carvings 
and sculptures that represent events during 
Christ’s passion and crucifixion; some were 


used in the annual Holy Week enactments and 
other religious ceremonies throughout the 
year. Also on view at the center is Folk Trea- 
sures of Mexico: Highlights from the Nelson A. 
Rockefeller Collection. 

Check out KidsPort when you're at Den- 
ver’s Stapleton International Airport. Located in 
Terminal C, KidsPort is operated by the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Denver. Not only does it 
offer traveling families a place to release some 
pent-up energy but also the opportunity to 
learn from interactive exhibits. Where in the 
World Am I? is a geography and world travel 











By Nina G. Taylor 


The Holy Family — 
created from wood, 
water-based paints, 

and gesso by Jose 
Benito Ortega—is part 
of Images of Penance, 
Images of Mercy: 
Santos and Ceremonies 
of the Hispanic 
Southwest (1860-1910) 
at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Art Center. 
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exhibit, and How Am I? gives visitors the op- 
portunity to learn more about their bodies by 
exploring heart rate, lung capacity, blood pres- 
sure, and body strength. If you’re brave, you 
even can find out how your body compares to 
the best of the Denver Broncos. 

At the Children’s Museum itself, you can 
see Shooting Back, an exhibit of photographs 
by homeless children. 

Across from the Brown Palace hotel in Den- 
ver is the Museum of Western Art. There you 
will find a collection of paintings, watercolors, 
and bronze sculptures by artists Thomas 
Moran, Frederic Remington, Georgia O’Keefe, 
and others who lived or traveled extensively in 
the West from the fur-trapper era through 
World War II. The artwork is arranged chrono- 
logically, thus examining the western frontier as 
it evolved—beginning prior to the impact of 
European civilization, going through the west- 
ward expansion, and ending with the death of 
the Old West and into the 20th century. Also, 
Works on Paper from the Permanent Collection 
presents approximately 25 works in pen, water- 
color, mixed media, and gouache. 

For coin enthusiasts, there are a plethora of 
possibilities at the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Association in Colorado Springs. 
Vive la France offers a numismatic perspective 
on the era of the French Revolution. Colorado 
Gallery presents Colorado’s importance in 
terms of mining, metallurgy, and minting. And 
Hall of Nations, designed for the visually im- 
paired, includes large models of coins pro- 
vided by mints from around the world. It is ac- 
companied by standard and braille captioning. 

At the Mizel Museum of Judaica in Denver, 
Creativity Under Duress: From Gulag to Glas- 
nost presents more than 65 works from 11 So- 
viet Jewish artists—known as the Aleph 
Group. In 1975, this group mounted an exhi- 
bition of “nonofficial” artworks in two Moscow 
apartments, and 9,000 people came to see their 
work; for some of the group, the exhibit was 
really an act of protest and an attempt to pro- 
voke the government to allow them to emi- 
grate. This exhibit presents works from the 
earlier period of repression in the Soviet Union 
and from the current period of glasnost and 
emigration. 

At the Denver Art Museum, you can see 
Rick Hock: Codex and Canto Images. Using 
printmaking and photographic techniques, 
Hock creates one large image, or visual text, 
from many smaller ones. The images, which 
are compiled from a bank of 35-millimeter 
slides made from books, cartoons, and news 
clippings, are meant to be seen as well as read. 
The artist selects the images by theme and 





then uses a special copy machine to reproduce 
them on Polaroid film. But instead of using the 
photo itself, Hock uses the chemistry face (the 
paper you pull away from a Polaroid photo) 
and burnishes it onto paper. Robert Ecker: 
Paintings and Works on Paper, also at the art 
museum, presents 76 mezzotints, monoprints, 
watercolors, and oils. Ecker, a professor at the 
University of Colorado, brings together unre- 
lated objects in his work; by placing familiar 
objects in unfamiliar surroundings, he ques- 
tions their implied symbolism. 

At the Colorado Springs Pioneer Mu- 
seum, 7he Seasoned Eye celebrates the creativ- 
ity, talent, and curiosity of older Americans. 
This juried exhibition of 50 photographs shot 
by men and women older than 50 represents 
the winners of Modern Maturity magazine‘s 
photography competition. 

In Denver, the Colorado Historical Soci- 
ety presents Advertising Art in Colorado: A 
Century of Growth. Radio jingles, television 
ads, neon lights, and flashing signs commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of the Denver Ad- 
vertising Federation—the first association of its 
kind to be formed in the U.S. Also on view at 
the historical society is 20th Century Colorado: 
The First Decade, 1900-1910. Photographs, 
driving dusters, raccoon coats, and art nou- 
veau objects bring visitors back to the early 
days of the 20th century. 

Opening on May 17 at the Gallery of Con- 
temporary Art on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Colorado Springs, is Colorado 
Collects: Art of the 20th Century. The exhibition 
showcases artworks by Pablo Picasso, Marc 
Chagall, Joan Miro, and Andy Warhol, all on 
loan from private and corporate Colorado col- 
lections. 

Several special exhibits are on view at the 
Denver Museum of Natural History. Take 
your pick from among Anne Frank in the 
World, Society of Animal Artists, Treasures of 
Costa Rica: Art and Archaeology of the Rich 
Coast, Under the Midnight Sun, and Urban 
Wildlife. 

In Littleton, the Littleton Historical Mu- 
seum’s 14 acres of living history offer a school- 
house and businesses from the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries and an 1860s homestead. 
Inside the museum building, Lilly of the Valley 
uses children’s toys, a recreated dining room, 
school equipment, and costumes to inform vis- 
itors about Littleton’s past. 

Finally, meeting attendees might well choose 
to get out and enjoy the budding Colorado 
springtime with trips to Cheyenne Mountain 
Zoological Park, Denver Zoological Gar- 
dens, or Rocky Mountain National Park. 
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Reprise of a Crisis 


Now that Energy Woes Once Again are Among the Forces of Change 
Confronting Museums, Strategic Planning Takes On New Importance 


raq’s invasion of Kuwait in 1990, the coal 

strike of 1978, the natural gas shortage of 

1977, the oil embargo of 1973-74: Four 
times in 18 years, U.S. dependence on foreign 
oil has led to price hikes for, and often acute 
shortages of, energy. And four times U.S. mu- 
seums have been forced to confront critical 
questions: How can collections and buildings 
be protected during energy shortages? How 
can increased energy costs be prevented from 
eroding already tight operating budgets? 

Those museums that had approached these 
problems systematically in recent years were 
best positioned to minimize the impact of the 
energy cost increases associated with the Gulf 
War. On the other hand, museums that had 
treated previous energy problems on a one- 
time or “crisis” basis once again had to figure 
out how to respond to the problem of the mo- 
ment. 

The situation in 1991 is perhaps more com- 
plicated than in earlier years. On the positive 
side (as of late March), there is a cease-fire in 
the Gulf, gasoline and oil prices are down, and 
there are a few hints that the recession might 
even be starting to abate. On the negative side, 
government support for museums (particularly 
at state and local levels) is falling, and there is 
greatly increased competition among all non- 
profit organizations for scarcer and harder-to- 
win philanthropic dollars. Projected state and 
federal budget deficits suggest that funding for 
museums and other cultural organizations will 
be even tighter in 1992. 

These changes at the world, national, and 
local levels create an unstable environment in 
which museums must nonetheless continue to 
find ways to operate. 

It has been said that change is the only con- 
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stant, and managing change is one of the 
biggest challenges facing museum directors 
and trustees. How a museum responds to en- 
ergy problems is often indicative of its overall 
style of management and operation. Some mu- 
seums have a clear sense of their mission and 
carefully thought-out strategic or long-range 
plans for achieving institutional goals. When 
energy dislocations occur, it is relatively simple 
for these museums to review their needs and 
priorities and solve their energy problems in 
the context of their mission and goals. 

Other museums, however, have not taken 
charge of their destinies and seem to float from 
month to month and year to year, coping with 
crises as they arise and lacking a clear sense of 
how to achieve their goals over time. When 
energy problems suddenly develop, museum 
trustees and staff members may unintentionally 
distract themselves from longer-term goals and 
objectives. 

Museums’ basic energy concerns today re- 





By Robert A. Matthai 


The computerized 
energy management 
system added in 1990 
to a three-year-old wing 
of the Delaware Art 
Museum already has 
provided significant 
energy cost savings. 
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main much the same as in earlier years. Dur- 
ing the period 1974-83, the Energy Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse, AAM, the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, and other 
service organizations and federal agencies co- 
operated in analyzing and taking steps to 
meet museums’ special energy needs and 
problems, which fall into four broad cate- 
gories: abrupt shifts in temperature and rela- 
tive humidity within museum buildings, 
caused by energy shortages or curtailments; 
reduced income caused by a drop in tourism; 
federal and state energy policies; and energy 
conservation and management techniques 
suitable for museums. 

Energy and climate control. Some muse- 
ums have long since assessed the climatic sen- 
sitivities of their collections, developed contin- 
gency plans for coping with energy shortages, 
and upgraded their heating, ventilating, and 
air-conditioning (H.V.A.C.) systems to meet cli- 
matic needs cost-effectively. Although the Gulf 
cease-fire has greatly reduced the chances of 
major energy shortages, the recession’s pres- 
sure On operating budgets may lead some mu- 
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seums to consider saving money by resetting 
thermostats at night or on days when the 
buildings are unoccupied. Unfortunately, these 
frequent temperature shifts lead to sudden 
changes in relative humidity, which in turn ex- 
pose collections to stress, immediate damage, 
and long-term destruction. 

Humidity that is too low can warp wood, 

split parchment, or embrittle fibers. Excessive 
humidity can buckle oil paintings, soften or 
dissolve glue joints, and promote bronze dis- 
ease and mold growth. Furthermore, changing 
humidity levels inside buildings can cause 
moisture to be pushed or sucked through ex- 
terior walls, which can lead to structural dam- 
age. Stressing or damaging collections or build- 
ings by frequently changing relative humidity 
must be avoided or limited. 
Reduced income. In the latter half of 1990, 
higher air fares and gasoline costs resulted in 
reduced tourism in many parts of the U.S. and 
diminished attendance at museums and histor- 
ical sites, especially in rural areas. The impact 
of the resulting drop in earned income was 
heightened by the recessionary climate, which 
had already depressed earned and contributed 
income at many museums. 

The museums that coped best with previous 
drops in tourism seemed to be those that 
had—or quickly developed—marketing plans 
to restore or increase awareness and atten- 
dance. Establishing creative links with mem- 
bers of the press and support groups also 
seemed to help with attendance. Needless to 
say, it is better to have these kinds of market- 
ing plans and programs in place before emer- 
gencies arise. 

One possible trouble spot in 1991 and 1992 
is the prospect of reductions in school bus 
trips to museums caused by drastic cuts in the 
budgets of state and local governments and 
school districts. Contingency plans for in- 
creased promotion and outreach, then, are in 
order. 

It is not often thought of this way, but en- 
ergy, planning, and fund raising are often in- 
terrelated. As the recession continues, and as 
the competition for philanthropic support in- 
creases, donors will more than ever want to 
know that their money is going to well-man- 
aged museums whose missions, goals, and pri- 
orities are clear. By itself, evidence of sound 
energy management and institutional planning 
will not guarantee a grant, of course; but such 
evidence can do much to distinguish well- 
managed museums from those that operate on 
a crisis-oriented basis. 

" Federal and state energy policies. In the 
1970s, federal and state energy regulators did 
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not know that museums have special energy 
needs and problems and assumed that energy 
conservation measures that work in office 
buildings or factories would be suitable for 
museums. Thus, when in 1978 a federal energy 
regulation was established requiring public 
buildings to set back their thermostats at night 
and on weekends, it took an extensive infor- 
mational effort to help Congress and the U.S. 
Department of Energy understand that many of 
the procedures and regulations suited to most 
types of buildings actually would be harmful 
to museums and their collections. 

Because states also have certain powers to 
regulate energy supply and usage, additional 
informational efforts were required at the state 
level. Unfortunately, much of this work was 
done so long ago that there are entirely new 
casts of characters in the state and federal en- 
ergy offices, and many of the previous laws 
and regulations have expired. Further, the en- 
ergy policies of the current administration em- 
phasize placing responsibility for setting allo- 
cation and conservation policy at the state 
level. If energy-supply disruptions and price 
hikes occur again, it will once again be neces- 
sary to educate and inform the legislators and 
regulators, particularly those at the state level, 
about museums’ special energy needs. 

™ Energy conservation. There are many op- 
portunities for museums to reduce or limit en- 
ergy costs and to provide necessary levels of 
climate control for their collections. Two ex- 
amples are provided by the Delaware Art Mu- 
seum in Wilmington and the Hyde Collection 
in Glens Falls, N.Y. 

The Delaware Art Museum is a fine arts mu- 
seum with an area of 60,000 square feet and an 
annual operating budget of $2 million. During 
the 1987 addition of a new wing, the museum 
upgraded its HV.AC. equipment. In 1990, Di- 
rector Stephen Bruni decided to achieve a 
greater degree of control of relative humidity 
and temperature and, after obtaining grants 
from the National Endowment for the Arts and 
a local foundation, installed a computerized 
energy management system that allows moni- 
toring and control of 16 building zones. 

Bruni reports several positive results. It now 
is possible to maintain narrower ranges of tem- 
perature and relative humidity, which are im- 
portant for the institution’s climate-sensitive 
collections and exhibits. Increased monitoring 
capability revealed some problems in the new 
H.V.AC. equipment, which the contractors sub- 
sequently were obligated to rectify. Finally, the 
computerized controls and the more finely 
tuned H.V.A.C. equipment have reduced mu- 
seum energy costs by some 15 percent in the 
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past six months. This means it will take ap- 
proximately 27 months to pay back the cost of 
the controls, after which the museum will reap 
the full benefit of the energy savings on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

The Hyde Collection in Glens Falls is a his- 
toric house museum with an annual operating 
budget of $660,000 and an area of 21,000 
square feet in three interconnected buildings. 
Hyde House was built in 1912 as a residence 
for Louis Fiske and Charlotte Pruyn Hyde. In 
1963, the house was turned into a public mu- 
seum to display the Hyde’s collection of Old 
Master paintings, sculpture, prints, and draw- 
ings as well as European furniture, textiles, 
pewter, ceramics, and glass. 

Because of its age and type of construction, 
Hyde House never was able to provide the 
temperature and relative humidity levels rec- 
ommended for storage and display of collec- 
tions. Indeed, because of an acute shortage of 
space, collections not on display were stored 
in closets, bathrooms, and an enclosed sun 
porch. 

In 1985, the Hyde Collection developed a 
long-range plan that called for increased space 
for educational programs, exhibits, and collec- 
tions storage, and for an improved H.V.AC. sys- 
tem serving Hyde House, the administrative 
offices in adjacent Cunningham House, and a 
new wing connecting the two buildings. The 
long-range plan also called for a major capital 
campaign to implement the plan. It was deter- 
mined that the expanded facilities and en- 
hanced climate control for collections storage 
and exhibit areas would increase the Hyde’s 
energy bill, so the campaign goal included in- 
creasing the endowment to help meet higher 
operating costs. 

A successful campaign for $7 million was 
carried out, and in 1989 the new wing, de- 
signed by architect Edward Larrabee Barnes, 
was opened. According to Director Cecilia Es- 
posito, “Our facilities have nearly tripled in 
size, but control of temperature and relative 
humidity in exhibit and collections storage ar- 
eas have greatly improved. And given today’s 
economic climate, we are very glad we made 
increased endowment part of our recent capi- 
tal campaign.” 

The energy problems associated with the 
Gulf War appear to be over for now, but prob- 
lems of energy management remain in many— 
perhaps most—museums. In any case, it is not 
prudent to wait until the next energy crisis. 
Right now, energy management techniques 
can make a difference in museum operating 
budgets and can fit easily into museums’ long- 
range and facilities planning processes. |_| 
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Consider Carving Sma 
Masterpieces Out of a Monolith 


recent exhibition here at the In- 
dianapolis Museum of Art, orga- 
nized by our senior curator 
Ellen W. Lee, consisted of only four 
Georges Seurat paintings (the last four 
landscapes he completed before his 
death in 1890) and six related studies. 
A scholarly symposium and other 
public programs were organized 
around the exhibition, and a catalogue 
was published. 
Response from the public, the crit- 
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ics, and the academic community was 
enthusiastic. That one of the paintings 
is in our permanent collection added 
to the show’s local appeal, and the 
fact that we were opening a new wing 
at the time certainly didn’t hurt. 

Now we are attempting to assess 
the results. Clearly Seurat at Grave- 
lines: The Last Landscapes was a suc- 
cess. Can that success be repeated? 
Should it be? Taking the last question 
first, we began by asking ourselves 
about the advantages of a very small 
exhibition. Apart from the obvious 
ones of requiring less space and per- 
haps costing less to mount, the major 
benefit is one that accrues to the visi- 
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tor: The experience is compassable, 
comprehensible. You can see every 
work in the exhibition, examine each 
one carefully, and emerge feeling re- 
stored and elated instead of numbed 
by excess. It was obvious that visitors 
to Seurat at Gravelines spent consider- 
ably more time looking at each of the 
paintings and reading the related di- 
dactic materials than does the typical 
visitor to the typical blockbuster. 

On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the “blockchipper” is not 
without its drawbacks. However sug- 
gestive it may be, the haiku hardly 
can compete with the epic in terms of 
sheer volume of information con- 
veyed. Some things worth saying can- 
not be said in 25 words or less. There 
is also the matter of context: For an 
artist as well known as Seurat, many 
visitors bring to the exhibition a famil- 
iarity with the artist’s oeuvre and an 
already established mental framework. 
But how would they deal with the 
four last landscapes of an unknown, 
19th-century Latin-American female 
artist? In such a case, wouldn’t a much 
larger body of work have to be pre- 
sented in some form to provide a con- 
text in which the works could be ap- 
preciated? 

One question, then, is whether the 
miniexhibition depends for its effec- 
tiveness on the presentation of work 
by established, familiar artists to a 
greater extent than do other formats. 
Another concern is whether the min- 
ishow, however vigorously it is ap- 
plauded in concept, really can regu- 
larly attract the critical and public 
attention needed to make it a viable 
alternative to the blockbuster. 

John Russell, while observing that 
“ours is shaping up as the age... . of 
the very small exhibition,” still felt 
compelled to review or recall half-a- 
dozen such morsels in a space that 
normally would have been devoted to 
One or at most two big exhibitions. 
Not that the success of a show can be 
measured entirely in terms of column 
inches of copy written about it, but it’s 
hard to focus the public’s attention on 
an exhibition so small that it escapes 
critical notice altogether. No reviews, 
no audience; no audience, no aes- 
thetic or educational impact. 

I am not aware of any audience re- 
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4630 Quebec Avenue North Minneapolis, MN 55428 612.535.5401 Fax: 612.535.5417 





Making Science |ETw.Was 


Creating realistic figure sculptures is a most challenging artistic endeavor. 
Our attention to the pose, expression, and anatomical accuracy of each 
figure ensures life-like figures with a 
“double take” realism. 
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¢ Paper Conservation Catalog + 


The Book and Paper Specialty Group of the American Institute for 
Conservation announces the availability of the first through seventh 
editions of the Paper Conservation Catalog - a unique publication 
containing technical information on the preservation of works of art 
and artifacts on paper. 


First (1984) Humidification; Mending; Drying & Flattening. (42 pp.) 
Second (1985) Media Problems; Alkalization & Neutralization; 
Backing Removal. (64 pp.) 
Third (1986) Visual Examination; Alkalization & Neutralization. (56 pp.) 
Fourth (1987) Filling of Losses. (26 pp.) 
Fifth (1988) Sizing/Resizing; Consolidation/Fixing/Facing; 
Lining; Matting & Framing. (170 pp.) 
Sixth (1989) Bleaching; Adhesives. (174 pp.) 
Seventh (1990) Support Problems; Spot Tests; Washing. (284 pp.) 


Designed for practicing conservators, the Catalog provides related 
professionals with an understanding of the complexities of 
conservation problems and treatment methods. It serves as a useful 
tool for designing preservation programs. 


Each edition, $8, plus shipping and handling. Order from: AIC, 
1400 16th Street, NW, #340, Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) 232-6636. 


Published with the assistance of a grant from the Office of 
Preservation, National Endowment for the Humanities. 


For details, circle #39 on the reply card. 
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— the Museum Collection Records 
retrospective conversion specialists 


New Computer System? Museum files to convert? 
Several Museums are choosing to have their records converted by amare 
Data International Pty. Ltd. We have extensive expertise in interpreting and 
encoding complex data. 


Why choose amarc? 
. .. to take the ‘bugaboo’ away from data entry. 


@® amarc key and verify data — to a guaranteed accuracy rate of 99.95% 
@® amarc are experienced — our encoders know museum data 
® amarc use microfilm of your documents for the conversion — so there 
is no disruption to museum operations 
amarc can tailor the conversion cost to suit your budget 
amarc have professional support staff to manage your entire project 
amarc have carried out successful conversions for many museums 


NEW! Unique ‘“‘Musoccur’’ software for standardisation 
tes of your data. 


@® amarc care about your data!! 
Additional services: 
Merging of multiple files after keying 
Computer validation and enhancement of the 
keyed file 
Authority Control files developed and applied 
during conversion 
Specific Problem Solving 
Data is delivered in a format to suit your system 
For more information, contact us 

— TOLL FREE from USA. 

Phone: 1-800-542-0585 Fax: 1-800-542-0584. 


eae | amarc DATA INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 
_ Sharon Barnett 10 Pitt Street, Parramatta NSW 2150, Australia 
Marketing Executive at your service Phone: +61-2-633-4922. Fax: +61-2-633-3779 
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CHARLES J DICKGIESSER & CO INC PO BOX 475 DERBY CT 06418 203 734-2553 


MOBILE, VERSATILE PANELING 


S Porta, WHICH REVOLUTIONIZES DISPLAY 
ctorage AND STORAGE OF PAINTINGS, ART 


PATENTED 


OBJECTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
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search that has dealt specifically with 
miniexhibitions, but one recent study 
touched on something that might 
prove relevant. The J. Paul Getty Mu- 
seum and the Getty Center for Educa- 
tion in the Arts have, during the past 
three years, sponsored a series of fo- 
cus groups held with museum visitors 
and nonvisitors in 11 different U.S. 
cities. In more than one of these focus 
groups (which took place in cities 
with major collections), when nonvis- 
itors were asked what they expected 
to find on their first visits to their local 
museums, they said something like, 
“Not too much; probably they have 
mostly copies. I know they bring in 
important things from elsewhere, but 
they must not be too proud of what 
they own, because I never hear any- 
thing about it.” Not an unreasonable 
inference, though in the instances in 
question, entirely mistaken. But 
whose fault is that? Certainly we in art 
museums do a better job of informing 
the public about celebrity visiting ob- 
jets d'art than about the masterpieces 
that live in our galleries. I suspect that 
something similar holds true for our 
small exhibitions as well. The bigger 
the exhibition, the bigger the public 
relations budget. 

But if we’re serious about wanting 
to reorder our priorities, make better 
use of our own collections, and do 
fewer, smaller, and better exhibitions, 
can we really continue to rely on 
word of mouth, membership mailings, 
and the vagaries of critical comment 
to attract an audience? Our colleagues 
in the performing arts have learned 
that audiences must be. wooed and 
won—and wooing and winning take 
time, ingenuity, effort, and money. 
There may be an inverse ratio be- 
tween the size of an exhibition, all 
other things being equal, and the cost 
of bringing an audience to it. 

High-quality minishows, in that 
case, don’t necessarily cost less than 
large ones; the money is just spent dif- 
ferently. Hardly a revolutionary in- 
sight, but one that is just beginning to 
dawn on us. In Indianapolis, we are 
committed to continuing our efforts to 
chip away at the blockbuster, but car- 
ving small masterpieces out of a 
monolith turns out to be a bit more 
difficult than it looks. - 
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MEMORIES MAY FADE... 
THESE PHOTOS WON’T 


New ACRYLITE® OP-3 acrylic sheet delivers the 
ultraviolet protection your customers need to protect 
their framables. This high performance acrylic sheet 
combines outstanding clarity in non-glare and 
polished finishes with impact resistance and reduced 
weight. In fact, ACRYLITE sheet weighs half as much 
as glass making it ideal for very large framables. It 
also offers the added benefits of reduced breakage 


QUALITY PRODUCTS - INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGIES - CARING PEOPLE 


and lower shipping costs. ACRYLITE OP-3 acrylic 
sheet delivers exceptional performance and you'll find 
it surprisingly affordable. 

Get all the facts today. Call toll free 1-800-631-5384. 
Or write D. Artz, CYRO Industries, P.O. Box 950, 100 
Valley Road, Mt. Arlington, NJ 07856. In Canada: 
CYRO Canada Inc., 360 Carlingview Drive, 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W 5X9. Call 416-675-9433. 


©1991 CYRO Industries. All rights reserved. 


See you at the AAM Annual Meeting....Booth #411, 413. 
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Treasure These Explorations Into 
The World of Museum Possibilities 


Rethinking the Museum 

and Other Meditations 

Stephen E. Weil, Washington D.C.: Smithso- 
nian Institution Press, 1990. 173 pp. $22.50 
hardback, $11.95 paperback 


Want to put a little positive passion 
back into your work? Read Rethink- 
ing the Museum. Optimistic, idealis- 
tic, visionary, energizing, invigorating: 
These words only begin to describe a 
book that may change forever your 
understanding of museums and their 
potential. Rethinking the Museum 
brings together in a single, readable 
volume 19 of Stephen Weil’s essays 
and exhortations. 

Well written, closely reasoned, and 
concise—no chapter runs more than 
20 pages—Weil’s writings explore cre- 
atively the ways museums can better 
use their resources “in the service of 
society and of its development.” 

Stephen Weil, deputy director of the 
Hirshhorn Museum in Washington, 
D.C., is one of the most inspiring fig- 
ures in the museum field. Like many 
who inspire, Weil draws on traditional 
values and assumptions. Like contem- 
porary motivational experts, he fuses 
high-minded idealism, tough-minded 
logic, and a persuasive style. Like 
many successful preachers, Weil offers 
people goals they can believe in, 
dreams they can aspire to. 

These strategies and others are used 
in the book to evoke and promote 
positive, powerful, and in the end, 
compelling visions of what museums 
might be. 

The book’s format, a collection of 
speeches and short essays originally 
crafted for different occasions, has 
both strengths and weaknesses. Each 
piece stands on its own, easily com- 
prehended, easily digested. But there 
is nO room for extended discussions 
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of social or cultural philosophy. Read- 
ers will have to look for those be- 
tween the lines. And there is little op- 
portunity to explore the ramifications 
of a given argument. Readers will 
have to puzzle that out for themselves. 
But none of this may be necessary or 
even appropriate for this collection of 
“meditations” on ways museums can 
become more important and more 
meaningful parts of late-20th-century 
life. Much of the power of these 
pieces resides in their brevity, their 
clarity, their punch. 

Rethinking the Museum is divided 
into three sections. The first explores 
issues of purpose, the second man- 
agement, and the third law. All sec- 
tions contain important ideas and sug- 
gestions, but Weil seems at his best in 
the first two, perhaps because legal 
discussions are everywhere and in- 
evitable, but informed and stimulating 
discussions of museum mission still 
are rare. 

Essays in the first section examine 
the proliferation of museums, intellec- 
tual premises inhibiting museum ac- 
complishment, the potential for a pro- 
ductive division of labor between 
large and small museums, the central- 
ity of ideas to exhibits, and a new way 
to define fundamental museum re- 
sponsibilities. A few words about 
some of these provide insight into the 
author’s thinking and style. 

For Weil, proliferating museums are 
appropriate responses to changes in 
society and culture. Establishment of 
museums will only cease when 





change itself becomes obsolete. In 
brief, museums are positive evidence 
of a dynamic and healthy society. But 
as society changes, the premises un- 
derlying museums must change, too. 

In his second essay, Weil rejects two 
premises widespread in the museum 
field. The first is that all museums are 
equal; the second that increased pro- 
fessionalism is an appropriate goal. 
Important political factors underlie the 
democratic notion of museum equal- 
ity, but they do not conceal its false- 
ness. Museums are, in fact, immensely 
varied. And it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to speak meaningfully of muse- 
ums without taking their differences 
into account. 

To help promote clarity in dis- 
cussing museums, Weil proposes a 
taxonomy, or classification system, 
roughly equivalent to that used in 
higher education. This system would 
be descriptive, not evaluative. Classifi- 
cation could be based on budget, at- 
tendance, staff salaries, staff size, pub- 
lication record, kind and amount of 
grants received, advanced degrees 
among staff members, length of visi- 
tors’ stay, or significance of collection. 
Such a system would respect very real 
diversity among museums while en- 
abling the compilation of useful data 
about comparable institutions. 

As for the benefits of increased pro- 
fessionalism, Weil has doubts. He ar- 
gues that a focus on professional con- 
cerns may blind museum - staff 
members to more appropriate consid- 
erations, particularly service to their 
communities. In retracing the contro- 
versy generated by the China Trade 
Museum’s move from Milton to Salem, 
Mass., Weil notes that the impact of 
the loss on Milton rarely was men- 
tioned. This he blames on a mis- 
guided professionalism that places 
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value on formalistic matters but re- 
mains largely insensitive to the con- 
cerns of the local community. 

Weil finds attention to issues of 
community all too rare in museum lit- 
erature and training. Professionaliza- 
tion is strong on technical proficiency 
but weak on sensitivity to community. 
He maintains that there is a critical 
link between community service, 
community consent, and community 
support. 

In the third essay, Weil returns to the 
theme of large and small museums. He 
argues that the very real differences 
between large and small institutions 
are strengths that should be exploited. 
Big museums are typically highly bu- 
reaucratic and draw most exhibits from 
their own collections. Small museums, 
on the other hand, can be much more 
flexible and devote less gallery space 
to their collections. The strengths and 
weaknesses of these two types of insti- 
tutions can complement each other. 

In fact, their differences point to a 
productive division of labor that might 
permit museums to engage more fully 
in the “passion and action” of our time. 
While large “object-centered muse- 
ums” preserve our material heritage, 
smaller “community-centered” muse- 
ums could concentrate on special ex- 
hibits and other programs exploring 
contemporary issues. The strengths of 
small museums make them, in the au- 
thor’s view, the best hope for “socially 
relevant” programs. 

The apocryphal National Toothpick 
Museum plays a central role in the 
next essay, one of Weil’s most engag- 
ing. The museum is a well-managed 
and in many ways exemplary institu- 
tion. Its collections are in splendid 
shape, its records complete, and its 
scholarship impeccable. But its sub- 


ject matter is ridiculous. Toothpicks- 


may support a hobby, but not a major 
museum. Weil introduces this hypo- 
thetical institution to explore three re- 
cent museum tendencies: emphasiz- 
ing function rather than purpose; 
considering collecting and care of ob- 
jects “at the heart of the museum en- 
terprise”; and emphasizing technical 
proficiency. 

Weil’s evaluation of each is incisive, 
provocative, enlightening. He system- 
atically exposes their limitations, then 
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Animation Control 
and 
Digital Audio Systems 


Do you need an Animation Control, Lighting, Robotics, Intelligent Public 
Address or Digital Audio System which will last thru the next ice age? 


CONSISTENT: Our Audio and 
= Animation systems' computer- 


DURABLE: No moving parts to wear 
out. Our Audio or Animation systems 
can run forever 

with no main- 

tenance 

ever 

needed. 


_ assures uniform perform- 
ance time after time, take 
after take. 


FLEXIBLE: Our Animation and 

Audio systems are modular. You 

get the parts you need, plug them 

together and turn them on! Pro- 

gramming is easy as pressing a 
few buttons. Our Digital 
AudioRepeaters can auto- 
maticlly adjust to your sound 
up to a 15 K bandwidth. 


We can provide the entire electronic package for your show or attraction. Animatio 
systems are availible with capacities from 4 to over 1000 channels. We can provide Digital Audio 
systems with just a single audio track, or as many channels as you need. Intelligent PA and 
Intercom systems can be built with 1 to 256 stations to cover one attraction or your entire park. 
Suite 326, PO Box 3800, Burbank,California 91508 Phone 818/549-0828 FAX: 818/549-0679 
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Landmark Facilities Group. Inc. 


OFFERING ENGINEERING/ 
DESIGN SERVICES in the 
areas of Precision Environmental 
Control, Mechanical and 


Electrical Engineering, Lighting, 
Preventive Maintenance, and 


Engineered Ventilation to 
museums, libraries, and other 
facilities, addressing the special- 
ized needs of those seeking to 
preserve our history. 
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For further information, contact: 
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Ernest A. Conrad, P.E. 
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Landmark Facilities Group, Inc. 
252 East Avenue 
East Norwalk, CT 06855 
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HUMIDIFIERS 
FOR THE 90's 


SRE foster 


SRBC 


NORTEC’s NHMC Series 
Electrode Steam Humidifer: 


— Micro-computer 
controlled 

— Built-in diagnostics 

— Interface with Building 
Automation Systems 

— Advanced P+! Auto- 
Adaptive Control . 
System | 

— Capacities to 800 Ibs/hr 

— Network capability 
between units and/or 
ao PG. 

— Pure clean steam to 
meet IAQ requirements 


WY floriec 


WHEN YOU NEED HUMIDITY 





NHMC Series 





NORTEC Industries Inc. 
P.O. Box 698, 800 Proctor Ave., Ste. B, Ogdensburg, NY 13669 
(315) 425-1255 
NORTEC Air Conditioning Industries Ltd. 
2740 Fenton Rd., Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3N3 
(613) 822-0335 Fax: (613) 822-7964 
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points out ways museums might go 
further toward making “some real and 
powerful impact on the lives of those 
who use them.” Museums have al- 
ways offered information, but they 
also can consciously and deliberately 
disseminate values, provide aesthetic 
and affective experiences, generate in- 
tellectual stimulation, and even em- 
power visitors culturally. 

The author ends by pointing out 
that all of these are possible when a 
museum is driven by purpose rather 
than by devotion to objects: “It is 
ideas, viewpoint, and insight that 
finally powers the museum—not the 
care of collections.” 

The second section of the book 
contains nine essays that deal with is- 
sues of museum management. Most 
reiterate Weil’s insistence on clearer, 
people-centered goals and priorities. 
One piece, written with Earl Cheit, 
succinctly defines a well-run museum. 
As the authors note, good manage- 
ment is a necessary prerequisite to a 
good museum. 

Other pieces deal further with the 
dubious virtues of professionalization, 
with the need for museums to be 
guided by a single, shared vision, and 
the importance of content knowledge 
for a director. One provides a lauda- 
tory account of the Museum Manage- 
ment Institute. Three others explore 
issues related to deaccessioning. The 
last group of essays revolve around le- 
gal issues, including limits of owner- 
ship, repatriation, and the display of 
imitations. 

Weil is not shy about expressing his 
views. Not all of them will be popular. 
But most readers share his goal of 
making museums “socially relevant in- 
stitutions.” Most believe that museums 
can not only “deepen our understand- 
ing of the past but also enrich our 
lives and enhance in powerful ways 
our ability to shape a better future for 
ourselves, our descendants, and our 
communities.” 

Many readers will find this a gen- 
uinely stirring book. Weil’s dedication 
and conviction are contagious, his 
rhetoric persuasive. Rethinking the 
Museum is a compelling call to reex- 
amine the purposes and potential of 
those “constantly evolving social arti- 
facts” we call museums. C1] 
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tech-nol-o-gy 


(tek nadl’o Jé) 


1: A scientific method of achieving a practical 
purpose 2: Electrosonic: var of technology 


Museums and Science Centers around the world rely on 
technology from Electrosonic. We've designed and installed 
complete turn-key control systems for some of the world's most 
prestigious projects. Our expertise is unparalleled ... assuring 
that your project will set new standards in exhibit technology. 


Electrosonic: the new definition for control technology. Visit us 


at booth #210 at the AAM annual meeting to explore the 
possibilities. 


ELECGROSONIC 
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USA Headquarters Eastern Regional Office: World Headquarters: 
ELECTROSONIC SYSTEMS INC. Philadelphia, PA ELECTROSONIC LTD. 
6505 City West Parkway (215) 673-3425 Hawley Mill, Hawley Road 
Minneapolis, MN 55344 Dartford, KEnt, DA2 7SY 
(612) 941-3236 England 


(612) 941-8155 FAX 
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For more information on 
any of the items featured 
in Marketplace, note the 
product number at the 
end of the description, 
circle that number on one 
of the Reader Service 
Cards facing page 104, 
and drop the postage- 
paid card in the mail. 


Sanders Museum 
Services Associates 
fabricates and installs 
mounts and armatures 
for large exhibits in 
major museums. The 
company solves 
problems involved in 
installing priceless arti- 
facts and art in exhibit 
situations while satisfy- 
ing conservatorial con- 
straints. It offers 
document mounts 
ranging from easels to 
fully contained, airtight 
mounts and bookmounts 
that are either wall- 
mounted or bottom- 
mounted. Both come 
with different types of 
mounting brackets. 
These mounting systems 
are now available as 
mail-order products. SMS 
also offers design con- 
sultation, mount fabrica- 
tion, and installation 
services. Contact: 
Sanders Museum 
Services Associates, 
Route 1, Box 794, Shep- 
herdstown, W.Va. 25443: 
(304) 876-6622. 


For more information, circle 
#100 on the reply card. 
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Loctite Luminescent Systems, Inc. 


Krent/Paffett Associ- 
ates, Inc., designs envi- 
ronments that promote 
exploration, education, 
and understanding for 
museums, exhibitions, 
visitor centers, ZOOS, 
botanical gardens, and 
other facilities with 
messages to communi- 
cate. The company’s 
focus is on museum 
exhibit design, with an 
emphasis on interactive 
and interpretive exhibits. 
Interpretive services also 
include exhibition 
master planning, the 
development of fund- 
raising tools, graphics, 
signage programs, and 
such specialized services 
as museum shop 
planning and design, 
evaluation, and lighting. 
Krent/Paffett forms a 
planning team for each 
design produced. 
Contact: Krent/Paffett 
Associates, Inc., 711 
Atlantic Ave., Boston 
02111; (617) 451-6301. 


For more information, circle 
#101 on the reply card. 








Bullfrog Films distri- 
butes independent film 
and video productions 
for public performance, 
specializing in environ- 
mental, natural history, 
and performing arts 
topics. A new catalog 
has been published 
including new films on 
rain forests, watersheds, 
endangered earth issues, 
and portraits of modern 
composers and choreog- 
raphers for museum 
programs, exhibits, and 
educational outreach. A 
recent Bullfrog film 
release is Whalesong, a 
documentary featuring 
the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra 
and Bach Choir and 
three killer whales 
filmed at the Vancouver 
Aquarium. The company 
offers special pricing for 
home video resale 
through museum stores. 
Contact: Bullfrog Films, 
Oley, Pa. 19547; (800) 
543-3764. 


For more information, circle 
#102 on the reply card. 


Loctite Luminescent 
Systems, Inc., has 
developed a line of elec- 
troluminescent exit signs 
including several for 
wall placement at both 
high and low levels. The 
signs can be wall 
mounted, wall inserted, 
or stand-alone pedestals. 
The signs are sealed in 
either lexan or fiberglass 
and have no filaments or 
glass bulbs. They are 
impact-resistant and well 
protected from tamper- 
ing. Signs can be dis- 
played in either red or 
green and with or 
without directional 
arrows. There also is a 
choice of either full sign 


Chevalier Conservation 


face illumination or 
lighted character illumi- 
nation only. Contact: 
Loctite Luminescent 
Systems, Inc., Etna Road, 
Lebanon, N.H. 03766; 
(603) 448-3444. 


For more information, circle 
#103 on the reply card. 


Chevalier Conserva- 
tion announces the 
opening of a new facility 
specializing in the wet 
cleaning, conservation, 
and restoration of 
antique tapestries and 
rugs. The focus of the 
facility is a newly 
designed wet-cleaning 
system. The system uses 
a water treatment unit 
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that converts tap water 
into either filtered water, 
softened water, or deion- 
ized water and a 
cleaning screen surface, 
under which turboventi- 
lators can either extract 
water or air. A separate 
drying ramp is able to 
ventilate air during the 
drying phase. All aspects 
of the system are auto- 
mated, monitored, and 
controlled. Each piece is 
analyzed before treat- 
ment to determine 
whether it is suitable for 
cleaning and to specify 
the exact cleaning 
method. Chevalier’s 
parent company is 
located in France, and 
most Chevalier work has 
been for European 
museums. Contact: 
Chevalier Conservation, 
500 West Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. 06902; (203) 
969-1980. 


For more information, circle 
#104 on the reply card. 


Warren Associates is 
a full-service photo 
reproduction lab. The 
company serves the 
museum industry by 
making black-and-white 
photos for press releases 
from an original slide, 
photo, or negative and 
full-color enlargements 
for backdrops used in 
exhibits. In addition to 
reproducing large wall 
murals, it can mount any 
size print as well as 
laminate and add type in 
white, black, or various 
colors. Warren also 
offers slide duplicates, 
display structures, logos 
and banners, mailing 
services, printing, type- 
setting, post cards, 
negative filing, copy 
slides, and overhead 
transparencies. Contact: 
Warren Associates, 2901 
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Brighton Road, Pitts- 
burgh 15212; (412) 
766-5757. 


For more information, circle 
#105 on the reply card. 


Laser Fantasy designs 
and manufactures laser 
display technology. The 
company specializes in 
projector design, science 
centers and planetarium 
installations, theme 
parks, dark rides, major 
indoor and outdoor 
events, 3D laser display, 
and show design pro- 
duction. It is staffed by 
animators, digitizers, and 
technicians and houses a 
show library of more 
than 35 full length 
feature presentations. 
Laser Fantasy starts with 
an initial concept, begins 
research, and performs 
site surveys, logistics 
and staging, product 
engineering, and show 
production. Contact: 
Laser Fantasy, 2793 
152nd Ave. N.E., 
Redmond, Wash. 98052; 
(206) 881-5356. 


For more information, circle 
#106 on the reply card. 


Merion Station Mail 
Order Co., Inc., intro- 
duces a custom 
engraved identification 
plaque for picture 
frames. The plaque 
holds as many as five 
lines of information. 
Letters are deeply 
engraved and then 
blackened out for high 
visibility. Plaques are 
custom engraved in 
stainless steel, pure 
brass, or solid sterling 
silver. Each of the five 
lines holds as many as 
16 characters, with 18 
characters for the center 
three lines. The plaques 
include screws, speed 
rivets, and tape for fas- 


tening to different 
surfaces. Merion offers 
one-day service and 
delivery by first class 
mail. Contact: Merion 
Station Mail Order Co., 
Inc., PO. Box 10, Merion 
Station, Pa. 19066; (215) 
668-6800. 


For more information, circle 
#107 on the reply card. 


Xylem Design manu- 
factures and distributes 
designer display easels. 
The easels are made of 





oak and hardware, store 
flat, and have a bifold 
feature that eliminates 
the need for nuts and 
bolts. They also have 
nonskid rubber feet and 
adjustable ash pegs with 
capped ends. Xylem 
offers the easels in five 
different sizes and are 
available in natural oak, 
dark oak, black, white, 
and graystone finishes. 
All easels are finished 


with a semigloss lacquer. 


Contact: Xylem Design, 


and energy cost savings are 

important. Call DRI-STEEM === 
about STS humidifiers and SS == 
we'll help you clear the air. 


14949 Technology Drive, Eden Prairie, MN 55344, In MN: (612) 949-2415, Fax (612) 949-2933. 
©1990, DRI-STEEM Humidifier Co. Call toll-free: 1-800-397-8336 





For details, circle #120 on the reply card. 


-fo-steam. 
humidifiers kee 
oiler chemi 


out of the air. 


Up to 200 pph. 


See us at AAM booth #225 


If you need chemical-free humidity, you can still use economical, 
chemical-treated boiler steam with DRI-STEEM’s STS® (steam-to-steam) 
humidifiers. Our STS humidifiers use a heat exchanger to make use of the 
relatively inexpensive heat of your boiler steam. The heat is used to create 
new, clean steam from a chemical-free water source, so there are no 
chemicals dispersed into the air with the steam. An STS humidifier is a 
good choice when untreated steam is required, boiler steam is available 


4236 S. 36th Place, 
Phoenix 85040; (602) 
470-1501. 


For more information, circle 
#108 on the reply card. 


To place your product or 
service in consideration 
for future Marketplace 
columns, send infor- 
mation to Laura L. 
Montarone, Advertising 
Assistant, Museum News, 
1225 Eye St. N.W, 

Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 
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Scout Headhunters as You Wou 
Any Other Vendor: Carefully 


seums, recruiting a new director 

is too important a task to leave to 
a classified newspaper advertisement 
and a search committee made up of 
part-time trustees. Museum directors 
(and top-ranked department heads) 
must have many of the qualifications 
and skills of a corporate executive: 
They must be able to handle compli- 
cated financial and legal issues, man- 
age highly educated employees, and 
build financial support for their insti- 
tutions. 

These people just don’t knock on 
doors and ask for a job. Therefore, 
museums increasingly are turning to 
professional executive recruiters— 
also called executive search consul- 
tants or, more commonly, head- 
hunters. 

Executive recruiting is not for every 
museum. A county historical society 
or small city art museum that expects 
to hire an executive from the local 
community might not need the ser- 
vices of someone who recruits from a 
nationwide pool of potential candi- 
dates. But for institutions that need to 
conduct a wide search, a recruiter 
might be more a necessity than a lux- 
ury: Perhaps the museum is hoping to 
bring new ideas to a staid organiza- 
tion by attracting a director with ex- 
perience in a similar but larger institu- 
tion. Or perhaps a fiscal crisis has 
forced the board to look for a chief 
executive who has business as well as 
curatorial training. Whatever the rea- 
son, the institution should be pre- 
pared to invest not only money but 
time. The search process—finding po- 
tential candidates, presenting them to 
the board of trustees, and making a 
hiring decision—may take anywhere 
from four to six months or longer. 

Executive recruiting is often thought 


E Or an increasing number of mu- 
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of as a service for private industry, but 
in recent years firms specializing in 
headhunting for nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including museums, have de- 
buted. Several national firms also have 
expanded their recruiting into the 
nonprofit sector. 

Although each recruiter has his or 
her own style, most follow similar 
steps. The first usually is a review of 
the institution—defining its needs and 
determining the museum’s standing in 
the wider museum community. This 
review typically follows one or more 


Once the board makes a 
decision, the recruiter 
typically makes the job 

offer and negotiates salary 
and benefits. Having the 
recruiter perform this task 
takes the pressure off the 
board and eases the 
leadership transition 


visits to the museum and meetings 
with its board or search committee. 

The recruiter, working with the 
board, then writes a thorough job de- 
scription, reflecting the museum’s mis- 
sion and goals. The consultant then 
begins looking for potential candi- 
dates. Some of the people the recruiter 
gets in touch with might be potential 
candidates, but most are professionals 
or former professionals with extensive 
contacts in the field; they suggest ac- 
tual candidates and provide informa- 
tion about the “market” for a particular 
type of museum director. 


James Abruzzo, the New York-based 
managing director of A.T. Kearney, 
Inc.’s, national nonprofit executive 
search practice, says he is likely to talk 
with between 80 and 100 individuals 
to come up with a group of a dozen 
candidates. He then reviews their cre- 
dentials and selects a group of four, 
five, or six finalists. Abruzzo says he 
first approaches people by telephone 
to determine their interest and ask for 
recommendations. Freda Mindlin, 
president of Opportunity Resources, 
Inc., of New York, says she usually 
talks with “dozens of potential candi- 
dates and ‘resource people” before 
narrowing her search to between three 
and six candidates. 

Mindlin and other recruiters also 
advertise in publications likely to 
reach potential candidates, such as 
Aviso, AAM’s monthly newsletter. 
Mindlin says advertising often “coaxes 
people out of the woodwork.” Ab- 
ruzzo says he usually does not adver- 
tise, because many potential candi- 
dates are not actively looking for new 
jobs and thus not likely to be reading 
job placement ads. 

After interviewing candidates, the 
executive recruiter next prepares a 
written report on each candidate, de- 
scribing his or her strengths and weak- 
nesses. References and college records 
are fully checked. The reports are 
given to the museum’s search commit- 
tee or board, which then decides 
whether to interview all or some of 
the candidates. The recruiter normally 
schedules the interviews. 

In the end, of course, it is entirely 
the board’s decision who will be of- 
fered the job. But executive recruiters 
sometimes make recommendations, se- 
lecting perhaps the top two candidates. 
Once the board makes a decision, the 
recruiter typically makes the job offer 
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and negotiates the salary and benefits 
package. This, recruiters say, is a cru- 
cial service, because salary and benefit 
negotiations between a finalist and the 
board can cause a certain amount of 
tension. Having the recruiter perform 
this task takes the pressure off the 
board and eases the transition for the 
new director. 

Most recruiters say they follow up 
their assignments several weeks after 
the director has begun the new job. 
Often, a chat with the recruiter helps 
smooth over getting-to-know-each- 
other problems. 

Executive recruiting, being an art 
more than a science, doesn’t always 
lead to success stories. If the match 
proves to be a failure, and the director 
and the board soon part ways, some 
recruiters will conduct a new search 
for no additional fee, charging the mu- 
seum only for their expenses. 

The executive search process can 
be costly, which puts executive re- 
cruiters beyond the reach of many in- 
stitutions. The standard industry fee is 
one third of the newly hired execu- 
tive’s first year’s salary, plus expenses. 
For a museum director earning, say, 
$75,000, this comes out to a minimum 
of $25,000. Some recruiters won't 
consider working for institutions who 
don’t pay highly competitive salaries, 
because their fees would not be high 
enough to make the assignment 
profitable. Others will negotiate their 
fees, making their expertise afford- 
able to smaller institutions. “It is 
costly, but it’s not out of the question 
for a small or medium-size museum,” 
insists Abruzzo. 

Museums ultimately should ap- 
proach hiring a recruiter much as the 
recruiter approaches the search for 
suitable job candidates: Check out two 
or three search firms before hiring 
one. Ask for references from other mu- 
seums of similar size and type, but go 
beyond the search firms’ most recent 
assignments. 

Find out how museum directors 
they helped find five or 10 years ago 
are working out long after the honey- 
moon is over. If those directors and 
boards are reasonably happy with 
their working relationships, it’s a good 
sign the executive search firm did its 
job well.—Evan Roth 
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International Award Winning 
Video Presentations. 
¢ Fundraising 
¢ Education 
¢ Outreach 


The Individualized Master of 
Arts (IMA) program at Antioch 
University is a nonresidential saul 
graduate program in which stu- We Specialize in 


Programming for 


dents design their own curricu- 
lum and study in their own 
communities. Degrees may be 
completed in museum adminis- 
tration, conservation, or related 
fields. Financial aid available. 
Contact: Antioch University, 
Box M, 800 Livermore St., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
Telephone: (513)767-6322. 


ANTIOCH 


¢ Museums ¢ Historical Societies 
¢ Foundations * Colleges 
¢ Art Galleries 


Call, write or fax for information 
and programming samples. 


Phone: 1-800-874-2463 
Fax: (804)873-3790 


714 Thimble Shoals Blvd., Suite B, 
Newport News, Virginia 23606 


UNIVERSITY 





For details, circle #93 on the reply card. For details, circle #27 on the reply card. 


Youngsters have fun and learn more about science with Edmund 


Educational Science Kits 






ANEMOMETER: 





R Edmund's new series of five exciting kits are 


attractively blister packaged, complete with parts and 
easy-to-follow instructions, retailing from|$12.95. Young | 
scientists learn the basic principles 2 as 
of different fields of science while 
they assemble these projects. 


jen Call or write for free 36 page catalog 

_ featuring unique Edmund quality 

___. products that will increase your 

 ———— museum sales. 
SIGNAL 


Building science minded youth for tomorrow, today 


es Edmund Scientific Co. 


NATIONAL SALES DIVISION 
Dept. 11G1, W911 Edscorp Bidg., Barrington, NJ 08007 ¢ Tel. (609) 573-6289 
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City Museum: Historical Institution 
Or Horse of a Different Color? 


f all museums are in a sense history 

museums, “It is a sad fact that many 

museums do not make history.” So 
said a trustee in decrying the tyranny 
of taxonomy in a speech delivered to 
the 1931 AAM annual meeting. John 
Van Pelt, trustee of the Museum of the 
City of New York, said that limiting 
museum categories to art, history, nat- 
ural history, and “commercial and in- 
dustrial museums” diminishes their 
potential public service. The speech 
was published in Museum News under 
the title The Museum as a Guide to the 
Life of a City. 

The comments served as prologue 
to remarks on the Museum of the City 


Museum News, December 1931 


of New York, which many in the pro- 
fession regarded as a historical mu- 
seum. Van Pelt admitted history plays 
a part: “All of the facets of the city— 
certainly all of the bright or valuable 
ones—must and will be shown and il- 
lustrated in their progression, as in a 
museum of natural history the evolu- 
tion of the bird is depicted or in the 
museum of commerce and industry is 
shown the progress of agriculture.” To 
the degree that all museums are his- 
torical, he said, the museum of the city 
is nO more—and probably less—so 
than art and natural history museums. 

The reason rests on his contention 
that the underlying aim of such an in- 


stitution is sociological. “If it does 
nothing to improve the life of the city 
and of the city dweller, it loses its prin- 
cipal opportunity and fails in its chief 
duty. While it may be interesting to 
tell New Yorkers how the Indians 
were done out of a valuable island for 
a song, how the Dutch came, and 
how most of them went, it is far more 
vital to teach the children of today the 
remedies for congested municipal dis- 
tricts, who pays the difference be- 
tween the five cents and what a sub- 
way ride costs when the city takes 
over the subways, what advantages 
accrue to the city dweller when the 
buildings that line the streets are beau- 


HAPPY TENTH ANNIVERSARY, MAP! 


The Museum Assessment Programs (MAP) celebrate ten years of 
service to the museum community. The following organizations and 
individuals are gratefully acknowledged: 


Supporters: 

National Museum Services Board and 
staff of the Institute of Museum 
Services 

Council of the American Association 
of Museums 


MAP Policy Panel Members: 

E. Alvin Gerhardt, Jr., Chairman, 
1980-1981 

Ame Hansen, 1980-1981 

Arthur Hart, 1981 

Marilyn Hoffman, 1981 

Nancy Kolb, 1981 

Carlton B. Lees, 1980 

Patrick Norris, 1980 

Jimmie R. Picquet, 1981 

Byron Rushing, 1980 

Kenneth Starr, 1981 

Ella Thomas-Sekatau, 1980 

Jean A. Stacey, 1980 

Vernal Yadon, 1980 

Roslyn Walker, 1981 
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MAP Advisory Committee 

Members: 

James R. Blackaby, 1987-1988 

Aurelia Brooks, 1989-1991 

Louise DeMars, 1989-1991 

Linda Downs, 1990-1991 

Kathryn Brown Gates, 1987-1988 

E. Alvin Gerhardt, Jr., 1987-1988 

David M. Jenkins, 1987-1991 

Jane Jerry, 1989-1991 

Laura C. Luckey, 1987-1988 

Roger Mandle, 1989 

Douglas R. Noble, Chairman, 
1987-1988 

V.A. Patterson, 1989-1991 

Steven Rogers, 1987-1988 

Roy L. Shafer, 1989-1991 

Scott T. Swank, Chairman, 1989-1991 





Special Recognition: 
Anne E. Billesbach 
John Buchanan 
Rebecca Danvers 
George M. Davis 
Kathryn Brown Gates 
Ann Grogg 

Ellen Hirzy 

Pam Johnson 

Dan Lukash 

Stephen Musgrove 
Jane C. Nylander 
Larry Reger 

Susan Schreiber 
Janet K. Seapker 


Contributors: 

Artransport 

Bay Foundation 

Eugene McDermott Foundation 
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tiful, whether excess condemnation 
pays, how the city is fed, what hap- 
pens when the racketeer appears, 
what difficult problems the Police 
Commissioner meets, and so on... .” 

According to Van Pelt, city muse- 
ums should be prognosticators of fu- 
ture urban problems resulting from, 
for example, poor planning of city 
streets. The functions of exhibition 
and instruction merge in treating such 
subjects, because the primary exhibit 
in a museum like the Museum of the 
City of New York is the living, breath- 
ing city of New York. “Classes should 
be taken to the docks, the markets, 
the freight yards, the City Hall.... To 
sum it all up, our great work will be to 
help New Yorkers and New York’s vis- 
itors to understand New York.” 

Van Pelt also envisioned a number 


To the degree that all 
museums are historical, 
wrote New York's John 
Van Pelt, the museum of 
the city is no more— 
and probably less— 
so than art and 
natural history museums 


of branch museums to carry out his in- 
stitution’s mission. “I think one such 
branch might be a squalid flat in a 
readily accessible slum. There are 
many such. It would show the pros- 
perous how the other half lives. An- 
other branch museum (Cif one of our 
wealthy magnates might realize that 
his expensive house will not be sal- 
able after his death, so would leave it 
to our museum) should be the resi- 
dence of a wealthy and cultured man, 
furnished and maintained as during 
his lifetime. It would show the less 
fortunate how the other half lives.” 
Van Pelt concluded with the enthu- 
siastic hope that museums like his not 
be lumped in with other historical 
museums pure and simple. Rather, 
they “deserve a classification of their 
own.”—Donald Garfield 
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The new 

Charleston Visitor Reception and 
Transportation Center provides 
an introduction to 

Charleston, South Carolina 

that is as distinguished as 

its stately buildings. 


Exhibit Planning and Design 
Lyons/Zaremba Inc. 

104 Broad Street 

Boston, Massachusetts | 
02110 : 


617-426-7301 
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e SoundStik infrared 


and radio tour systems 


and services 


e Digital message repeaters 


e Key card operated 
message systems 


e CD/video disc exhibit 


systems 


VISTA GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 








| Only One Company 
lomeetes\ousawien 

is recognized 
mevis@erliiwmarey 
excellence in 

_ providing a full range 


Oo) ilete-lumervareliiare 
and presentation 
services .. . ARTECH 


Give usa call, wed like 


| your recognition loo. 


@ 


ARTECH 


| In Seattle, Washington 
| (206) 284-8822 
| (800) 447-0211 


For details, circle #59 on the reply card. 


For information, contact: 
Noel Yaney, President 


10 Corbin Drive * Darien, CT 06820 


Phone: 203-656-1818 
Fax: 203-655-2113 


For details, circle #76 on the reply card. 
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It’s official...the only guide to reflect the changes 
in today’s museum community. 
And as an AAM member, it’s yours at a 42% discount 
compared to the non-member price. 


The 
Official Museum 
Directory 


Now you can have vital information on the forces of change that have already taken place in the museum 
community in the newest edition of THE OFFICIAL MUSEUM DIRECTORY -—which is published in 
conjunction with the American Association of Museums. 


Profiles and statistics on more than 6,800 museums are listed at your fingertips. 


THE OFFICIAL MUSEUM DIRECTORY provides all this information in two convenient volumes, covering 
80 different types of museums. The comprehensive listings contain the up-to-date information you need: 


= Personnel. Tells you who’s who, who’s where. # Publications. Guides, books, catalogs, and 


# Collections. Includes special collections, newly periodicals. 


acquired pieces, and traveling exhibits. = Hours and Admission Prices. Yearly 


® Facilities. Libraries, cafeterias, new buildings, schedules and discounts. 


and more. = Membership. Includes current rates. 


# Activities. Tours, new exhibitions, programs, 
films, and seminars. 


Get the information you'll need this year... 
and for years to come. 





Stop by the National Register Publishing Company booth— 
#606—to get all the details. 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| git Macmillan Directory Division 
3004 Glenview Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
Today's data for tomorrow's decisions. 
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Museums Scurry in the Search 
For Middle Ground 


erging interpretive integrity 

and marketing savvy is an insti- 

tutional assignment that leaves 
museums scurrying for an acceptable 
middle ground: That’s the subtle mes- 
sage from Museum News readers re- 
sponding to the March/April Your 
Vantage Point question. 

We asked, “Is it possible (and real- 
istic) for museums to retain interpre- 
tive control over traditional subjects 
while still applying some hard-won 
lessons from their commercial com- 
petitors?” 

Many respondents voiced support 
for the idea of finding a way to ac- 
commodate both needs, and others 
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saw the issue in more black-and- 
white terms. A director in New York, 
for example, writes, “Museums should 
continue to collect, conserve, study, 
and display real objects and educate 
their visitors. This is our unique mis- 
sion in society. We should not be se- 
duced into chasing after theme-park 
popularity.” 

From Baltimore, a reader adds, 
“Museums must learn how to use in- 
novative techniques to display arti- 
facts and art in ways that will answer 
the ‘stupid’ questions of the casual 
visitor as well as provide technical in- 
formation for the more experienced 
viewer. But they also need to be care- 


A’lour 


around the world. 


For details, circle #12 on the reply card. 


ful that their role as educator not be 
undermined as a result of mastering 
these techniques. We live in a mass- 
media culture and, unfortunately, mu- 
seums and other educational institu- 
tions have had to adapt to the age of 
television to survive. Adapting, how- 
ever, does not mean selling out. Edu- 
cation, unlike a television commer- 
cial, is not meant to be ‘luscious.’ The 
purpose of education is to challenge 
our minds—a process that can be 
difficult and troubling, because know- 
ledge breaks down ignorance. In a 
museum, works should not be judged 
by how much they entertain the 
viewer (ike effective commercials), 


Fit for a King 


In Vancouver, Montreal, Jacksonville, Memphis, Denver, 
Boston, Charlotte and Dallas, more than 7 million people 
learned about Ramesses the Great and his accomplishments. 


And to enhance their visit to the Ramesses exhibition, more 
than 50% of the visitors took the Acoustiguide recorded tour. 


Since 1975, Acoustiguide tours have educated millions of 
visitors and generated substantial revenue for museums 


Today, more institutions than ever are discovering that 
Acoustiguide recorded tours can broaden a visitor's 
appreciation of art history, archaeology and especially the 
treasures of an ancient Egyptian King. 


For a complimentary cassette of the Ramesses the Great recorded tour or more infor- 
mation about Acoustiguide, write or call Marian Prescott, Acoustiguide Corp., 
177 East 87th Street, New York, NY 10128 * (212) 996-2121 * Fax (212) 860-8502 
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hygrothermographs 
are not 
hieroglyphics 


HY-GRO-THER:-MO-GRAPH, n. 


An instrument that records both 
humidity and temperature on the 
same chart’ Websters Dictionary 


To repair, calibrate, 
or replace your 
hygrothermograph, call 


SI Ot eloteteley//! 


Liberal trade-in 
allowances offered. Call 
for more information 


Authorized distributor for 
Belfort Instrument Company 


Armistead Technologies 
9 Tree Farm Court 
Baltimore, MD 21057 


ARMISTEAD fel: 301-665-5674 








TECHNOLOGIES [f0x: 301-668-9901 
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Create 


TALKING EXHIBITS 





WITH MAGIC MESSAGE 


* STIMULATES AND HOLDS INTEREST 


¢ CUSTOMER INTERACTIVE. no moving parts 

* ACTIVATES VISUAL DISPLAY 

¢ VIBRATES SURFACE -no speaker required 

¢ STOPS AT THE END OF MESSAGE 

* ADJUSTABLE. touch sensitivity and volume 

* USE ON PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY 
EXHIBITS 

¢ EASY INSTALLATION 

* TAMPER PROOF 

* AFFORDABLE 


For complete information call or Fax 


RESEARCH MARKETING 
2561 NURSERY ROAD SUITE C 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA 34624 
1-800-878-4330 FAX 813-530-7954 


For details, circle #72 on the reply card. 





Credit: Birmingham Museum of Art, 
Alabama 
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but by how well they represent an 
important artistic expression.” 

A New Jersey curator says, “Be- 
cause of their high cost, only those in- 
stitutions that are ‘well off can utilize 
commercial techniques. Perhaps all 
museums should center on the object 
and use basic interpretive techniques 
rather than high-tech ones. Let visitors 
work a little and read the labels and 
examine the artifacts. Perhaps we— 
and the public—have been asking 
too much from museums.” 

From Nebraska, a reader writes, 
“Although I understand the concern 
over the competition to interpret cul- 
ture, I believe museums need to be as 
concerned with what our messages 
are as we are with who is controlling 
the turf.” 

And a Pennsylvania special projects 
director adds, “If ‘interpretive control’ 
means we are more interested in our 


“Given the necessity to 
compete for audiences, 
accepting commercial 
lessons might mean 
the difference between 
survival and 
fiscal suicide” 


own opinions than those of visitors, 
our programs and exhibits will con- 
tinue to meet our needs and not those 
of the public. The solution is an exhi- 
bition development process that uses 
visitor research and places an advo- 
cate for the visitor on the team.” 

Finally, this comment from a direc- 
tor of museum development in Geor- 
gia: “Museums can retain the integrity 
of interpretation while also learning 
valuable lessons about marketing a 
product; designing displays that are 
interesting, exciting, and thought pro- 
voking; scheduling events/exhibitions 
to capitalize on their complementary 
community events; and merchandis- 
ing products appropriate to exhibition 
content. Given today’s economic cli- 
mate and the necessity to compete for 
audiences, accepting these lessons 
can mean the difference between sur- 
vival and fiscal suicide.” 
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H. E. Gurvitz 
2031 Waverle Court 
Saint Paul, MN 55144 


When Mr. Gurvitz gets eight pieces of your mail, he might 


See it as a waste of the money he donates. And he'd he right. 


His name comes up all the time. When duplicate names from 
different sources are added to your database, your software can’t 
tell the difference between H. Gurvitz on Waverly Ct. and Hubert 
Gurvitz on Waverly Court. 

Unless your software is Fund-Master from Master Software, 
Fund-Master spots duplicate (and near-duplicate) names and 
addresses automatically. It brings up duplicate entries side by 
side. You decide what to purge. You don’t waste print materials, 
mailing costs, or Mr. Gurvitz’s time. 

And Fund-Master helps you reference prospects, donors, 


gifts, pledges, mailing frequency and other biographic and 
demographic information. It also lets you generate reports 
and personalized letters. 

That means that things get done more efficiently. Find 
out more about Fund-Master. Call 1-800-950-2999 and ask 
for our free book, The Guide to Fund-Master. More of the 
money you raise can go to whatever you're raising it for. 
And not to administration. Master 
Software Corporation, 8604 Allisonville MSC) 
Road, Suite 309, Indianapolis, IN 46250. 4 subsidiary of Epsilon 





For details, circle #3 on the reply card. 


GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


Converting Private Wealt 
To Public Good 


worth H. Brown appeared before 

the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to ask on behalf of America’s 
museum community that Congress ex- 
tend, broaden, and make permanent 
the provision (which currently exists 
for 1991 only) regarding treatment of 
appreciated property in the tax code. 
The section in the 1986 tax code that 
essentially removed the fair market 
value deduction for donors— those 
subject to the alternative minimum 
tax—of appreciated property to char- 
itable organizations had the predicted 
effect on museums: a downtown in 
gifts of artwork and objects. 

AAM documented that result in a 
well-publicized multiyear survey, and 
in 1990, Congress responded with a 
one-year provision restoring pre-1986 
rules— but only for tangible personal 
property, such as artworks and histor- 
ical artifacts, and not for such things as 
securities and real estate. 

The efforts of AAM and other non- 
profit groups to rid the tax code per- 
manently of the damaging 1986 sec- 
tion faces some major hurdles. First is 
the federal budget and the economy. 
Permanent changes to the tax code 
that result in a loss of revenue to the 
U.S. treasury are not popular these 
days. But Congress has dealt often 
with pressure for change by passing 
temporary measures, such as the cur- 
rent one regarding appreciated prop- 
erty. These then turn almost instantly 
into “expiring provisions” or “exten- 
ders.” Some have been on the books 
for years and are extended annually, 
but not without a great deal of effort 


on behalf of their sponsors. 

AAM on April 10 testified in favor of 
extending the provision, but at the 
same time, AAM also supports H.R. 
1557, which covers all forms of appre- 


| n early April, AAM President Ells- 
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By Geoffrey Platt Jr. 


ciated property permanently. The as- 
sociation views this measure as prefer- 
able because it would put to rest 
donor uncertainty and would assist 
museum planning. Working in the fa- 
vor of nonprofit organizations is the 
relatively small projection for revenue 
loss that would result from the pas- 
sage of H.R. 1557—$289 million over 
five years (the cost for 1991’s tempo- 
rary provision is approximately $20 
million). 

Another obstacle is the perception, 


“What distinguishes the 
charitable deduction 
from other deductions . . . 
is its redistributive 
function. Rather than 
seeking a benefit for the 
rich, we are seeking to 
induce them to part with 
their wealth” 


fueled by critics and proponents of a 
“pure” tax code (that is, a code whose 
only purpose is to collect revenue, not 
to promote such specific policies as en- 
couraging charitable donations), that 
repealing the 1986 appreciated prop- 
erty rules represents a “tax break for 
the rich.” Here museums have a strong 
rebuttal, one that Museum News read- 
ers may care to remember as they ad- 
vocate for repeal on the local level. 

It is nicely stated in AAM’s testi- 


Geoffrey Platt Jr. is AAM’s direc- 
tor of government affairs. 


mony: “A charitable contribution to a 
museum is an act of private invest- 
ment in a public purpose in which 
the return is not to the donors but to 
the public. For that very reason, 
donors and donees are not merely 
two halves of yet another special in- 
terest working to protect their partic- 
ular tax break. Museums serve public 
purposes, not private ones. No other 
element of tax policy produces so 
large a ratio of public benefit to pri- 
vate advantage. What distinguishes 
the charitable deduction from other 
deductions and credits in the tax laws 
is its redistributive function. Rather 
than seeking a benefit for the rich, we 
are seeking to induce them to part 
with their wealth. The charitable de- 
duction creates an incentive to give, 
but it does not eliminate the financial 
loss which donors experience when 
they make their gifts.” 

This notion of converting private 
wealth to public good is at the core of 
AAM’s argument on this issue. Muse- 
ums can help by providing AAM with 
examples of how the 1991 provision is 
having an effect on gifts to institutions. 
We already are hearing encouraging 
reports from many museums, but we 
need as many as possible to convince 
Congress that its action for 1991 was 
good public policy and should be 
made permanent for all forms of prop- 
erty. Please contact AAM’s govern- 
ment affairs department with exam- 
ples: AAM, 1225 Eye St. N.W., Suite 
200, Washington, D.C. 20005; (202) 
289-9125. 

The hurdles are high—and with 
Congress, the heights are always be- 


ing adjusted. But the cause is good, 
and with results from the 1991 provi- 


sion in hand, museums might be able 
to see Once again a tax code free of a 
major disincentive to giving. L] 
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WE FIND PHONE NUMBERS 


MUCH FASTER BECAUSE 
WE DON'T GO BY THE BOOK. 











Phone books are fine, if you only need a few numbers. 
But if you need a few thousand or more, you need Telematch; 
the computerized phone number look-up service. 

We have over 65 million U.S. residential phone numbers 
in our database. Just send us your list of names and addresses 
on magnetic tape and in 48 hours or less, we'll send it back 
with your numbers. Diskette and printed output is also available. 

There’s also Bizmatch, with 10 million U.S. business 
numbers, and Newmatch, with 2 million new numbers that 
haven’t been published yet. 

No matter which service you choose, our computers pro- 
vide the fastest turnaround and highest accuracy rate in the 
business. And our professional staff is always available to 
answer your questions. So if you need phone numbers, call 
Telematch at 1-800-523- 


7346. You'll never have Telematch 


to look up another phone +The Phone Number Company 


number. Not even ours. 1-800 -523°7 346 


A division of The Times Journal Company. 


For details, circle #122 on the reply card. 





THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, DC 


FIRE, SAFETY & OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR 
MUSEUMS & OTHER CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Museum Safety/Program Admin. 
Industrial Hygiene 
Fire Protection/Prevention 
Disaster/Emergency Planning 
Environmental Management 
Legal Liabilities 
Asbestos Abatement 
Hazardous Materials 
Construction Safety 
Radiation Safety 
Shop/Physical Plant Safety 


SEPTEMBER 10-13, 1991 


For more information, contact: 


Smithsonian Institution 
Office of Environmental Manage- 
ment and Safety 
490 L’Enfant Plaza 
Suite 4202 
Washington, DC 20560 , 
(202) 287-3615 
Deadline for 


applications: 
July 12, 1991 


















MUSEUM STORES 


Interpretive Quality Mementos 
for Profitable Sales 


ANTIQUED 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
BANKNOTES-POSTERS 


f’ THEY LOOK OLD and FEEL OLD! 


They kindle the interest of 
children and adults alike. 
inexpensively priced. 


Over 300 items from every 
period of American history. 


Write for catalogue. You will *% 
receive representative samples. ¥j 
(\ HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS CO. 
8 N. Preston St., Phila., Pa 19104 
(215) 387-8076 


Serving museums 50 years 
















For details, circle #80 on the reply card. 
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News advertiser, simply circle the appropriate 
number on the reader service card facing page 
104, and drop the card in the mail. The num- 
bers appear at the bottom of each advertise- 
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AAM Staff 


Executive Office 


Edward H. Able Jr., Executive 
Director; Celia Panagopoulos, 
Assistant to the Director; Campbell 
Echols, Administrative Assistant 


Government Affairs: Geoffrey Platt 
Jr, Director; Andrew Finch, 
Legislative Coordinator; Claudia 
Harris, Legis/ative Aide; Sarah 
Graham, Administrative Assistant 


Programs 


Donald A. Moore, Deputy Executive 
Director for Programs and Policy; 
Alma Gates, Executive Assistant 


AAM/ICOM: Mary Louise Wood, 
Director; Helen J. Wechsler, 
Program Assistant 


Accreditation: Patricia E. Williams, 
Director; Sara Dubberly, Program 
Assistant: Elizabeth Gettins, 
Aaministrative Assistant 


Development: Arlene Williams, 
Director; Bob Speltz, Development 
Assistant 


Meetings and Continuing 
Education: Meg McCarthy, Director; 
Patrice Savery, Coordinator; Patricia 
Cavallo, Administrative Assistant 
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Museum Assessment Program: 
Kim Igoe, Director; Susan Graziano, 
MAP Coordinator; Reneé Ater, 
Assistant Coordinator; Avery 
Beeson, Administrative Assistant: 
Mary Kinnecome, Project 
Coordinator, MAP III 


Publications: Bill Anderson, 
Director; Donald Garfield, Associate 
Editor; Evan Roth, Associate Editor; 
Elizabeth Berland, Production 
Manager; Nina G. Taylor, Editorial 
Assistant; Carol T. Hall, Advertising 
Manager; Laura L. Montarone, 
Aavertising Assistant 


Finance and Administration 


Joseph F. Thompson, Deputy 
Executive Director for Finance and 
Administration 


Accounting: Mark D. Sutton, 
Accounting Manager; Elaine Talbott, 
Accounting Assistant; Margaret 
Erdman, Accounting Assistant 


Aaministrative Services: Carol 
Constantine, Director; Pauline Lee, 
Receptionist; Earl Morton, 
Aaministrative Services Assistant 


Management Information Systems: 
David Whitlock, Director 


Marketing and Public Relations; 
Katrine Fitzgerald, Director; Monica 
Griffith, Marketing and Public 
Relations Assistant; Elizabeth 
Holcomb, Publications/Bookstore 
Administrator 


Membership Services: Katherine 
Maxwell, Director; Etta Fullwood, 
Membership Administrator, Jill Key, 
Membership Administrator; Antonio 
Edwards, Membership Assistant 


AAM Council 


Executive Committee: Ellsworth H. 
Brown, President: Constance 
Clement, Dan L. Monroe, Bonnie 
Pitman, Martin E. Sullivan, Vice 
Presidents; Kinshasha H. Conwill, 
Secretary; Douglas R. Noble, 
Treasurer; Joel N. Bloom, /mmediate 
Past President; John E. Fleming, 
Robert S. Hoffmann, Appointed 
Members 


Regional Councilors: 

Mid-Atlantic: Douglas Dolan 1991, 
James Gold 1991, Karol Schmiegel 
1990 


New England: Alberta Sebolt George 
1990, Richard Larkin 1991, Patricia 
Steuert 1992 


Southeast: Graig Shaak 1990, 
Carol Nelson 1991, Thomas A. 
Rhodes 1992 


Midwest: Linda Black 1990, Edward 
Munyer 1991, Loren Horton 1992 


Mountain-Plains: Dennis Medina 
1990, Peter B. Tirrell 1991, Peter 
LaPaglia 1992 


West: Michael J. Fox 1990, Scott 
Miller 1991, Lucy Skjestad 1992 


Canadian Representative: Jean 
Trudel 


AAM/ICOM Representative: 
Robert S. Hoffmann 


Councilors-at-Large: 1988-91; 
Elaine Heumann Gurian, Signe 
Hanson, Richard C. Muhlberger, 
Scott Swank, Patterson B. Williams. 


1989-92. Salvatore, G. Cilella Jr., 
Kinshaha H. Conwill, Carrie DeCato, 
Robert C. Wilburn, Inez Wolins 


1990—93; Jose Aguayo, Susan H. 
Kodani, Cordelia Rose, Rowena E. 
Stewart, F. Roger Thaler 


Photo Credits 


P. 2: Above, James A. Manzella: 
below, Wallace, Roberts, and Todd, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; p. 10: Cardinal 
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N.Y.; p. 12: American Federation of 
Arts; p. 14: Mort Tucker 
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Museum and Science Center, 
Rochester, N.Y.; p. 22: Emily Teeter: 
p. 26: F. Hal Higgins Library of 
Agricultural Technology, University 
of California, Davis; p. 27: Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco, Gift of 
Mrs. Milton S. Latham; p. 28: Butler 
Family Collection; p. 29: Above, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, George A. Hearn Fund, 1942. 
Courtesy of the American Federation 
of Arts; below, Evans-Tibbs 


Collection, Washington, D.C.; p. 30: 
Independent Curators, Inc., New 
York: p. 37: Doris Swayze Bounds 
Collection, High Desert Museum: 

p. 38: Elmhurst Historical Museum; 
pp. 40-41, 43: Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Mich.; p. 47: Audubon Institute; 
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Historical Center, Cody, Wyo.; p. 75: 
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p. 77: W. L. Bowers; p. 79: Delaware 
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Correction 


The African art exhibition pictured 
and cited in Fighting for Culture’s 
Turf, March/April, is owned by the 
Walt Disney Co. and managed by 
Walt Disney Imagineering in 
Burbank, Calif., but never has been 
displayed at Walt Disney World or 
EPCOT as reported in the article. 


THE “ONE SOURCE” SOLUTION 


SOFTWARE ¢ HARDWARE « INSTALLATION ¢ TRAINING ¢ 7-DAY PHONE SUPPORT 
PROGRAM ENHANCEMENTS ¢ HARDWARE & SOFTWARE SERVICE ¢ CONSULTING 


e Inventory Control 

e Purchasing/Receiving 

¢ Point-of-Sale (Two Types) 

¢ Mail List Management 

¢ Open-to-Buy 

e Size/Color Control 

e Multi-Store Management 

¢ Wholesaler Communications 


e Twelve User Capability 
(Per Store) 

e Customer Special Order 
Tracking 


e Reorder Point Calculation 


¢ Multi-Vendor Price Analysis 
e Order Entry 
e Serial Number Control 


e Accounts Receivable 
e Accounts Payable 
e General Ledger 


111 CAM DATA SYSTEMS, INC. 


Direct Sales and Service Only. No Dealers, No Distributors, No Middlemen. 
We are your “One Source” solution. 


17520 Newhope Street, Suite 100, Fountain Valley, California 92708 
For literature, video information, reference lists or other information, call: 714/241-9241, 800/225-4880 (CA), or 800/726-DATA 


For details, circle #113 on the reply card. 
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urturing the Mind and the Spirit 


Isa M 


recent trip to Atlanta to speak at 

the site-dedication of the Atlanta 

Historical Society’s new urban 
history museum reminded me so 
clearly of the crucial role museums 
like the Museum of Atlanta History 
can play in society. The historical so- 
ciety responded to the need for a new 
urban history museum to fully repre- 
sent the interests, people, and history 
that make up the story of its commu- 
nity. 

Urban history centers represent a 
significant effort on the part of muse- 
ums to be meaningfully integrated 
into the fabric of American life and to 
be an active participant in the contin- 
uum of change affecting society. By 
being a center within a community, 
they are able to address complex 
problems—from an environmental 
crisis to a growing socioeconomic and 
education gap separating poverty and 
privilege. 

By showing that the past is pro- 
logue and that the present is shortly to 
be a part of that past, urban history 
centers help to nurture a humane cit- 
izenry that has a better understanding 
of its community and that is therefore 
better equipped to address the chal- 
lenges of a global society. 


Coming in future issues of 


MUSEUM 


By Edward H. Able Jr. 





The community of historical institu- 
tions constitute the largest category of 
museums. They represent 55 percent 
of the total number of museums in 
this country and account for more 
than 300 million of the 600 million an- 
nual visits to America’s museums. The 
American people are devoted to his- 
tory, and they will support historical 
institutions as long as part of the story 





Managing Museums 
Museum directors 
Kore bareeyelsueyelar.| 

different reality 
devtomeetote 
predecessors of the 
not-so-distant past. 


Benchmarks 
Are the qualities of 
Aumccerexe manlencieren 

measurable in 
quantitative as well 
as qualitative terms? 

This museum 
professional says so. 


useum Mission 


told is their story. 
Our museum community faces 
formidable challenges today: 600 mil- 
lion visits a year, a public demand for 
more extensive programming and ac- 
cess, the care and management of the 
billions of objects, and the necessity to 
become the most pluralistic and inclu- 
sive institutions. If we are to meet 
these challenges and achieve our po- 
tential, we must have partners, but our 
partnership must extend beyond that 
of financial support: It must encom- 
pass a substantial response to the 
needs of the communities we serve. 
For museums to flourish as a part 
of the education mosaic, we must 
have the support of the corporate 
community, government, founda- 
tions, and private citizens. As the pub- 
lic struggles with the dilemma of allo- 
cating limited resources, museums 
must constantly remind that in addi- 
tion to ensuring the physical well-be- 
ing of our citizens, we also have a re- 
sponsibility to nurture the minds and 
the spirit of the American people. 
This, in the most basic sense, is the 
mission of our museums. The role 
and focus of museums within the 
community is critical to our standing 
to advance that principle. L| 





Open Storage 
SUelomnrlerinomearre 
ambitious open 
storage center at 


datem\yCoisnejore)blectel 
Museum of Art 

explains how and 
why it works. 











MUSEUM 


Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 


Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 
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ab 


Detach and mail this postage-paid card today! 


any of the products 
and services adver- 
tised in this issue or 
described in Market- 
place. Look for the 
number at the bot- 
tom of each adver- 
tisement or product 
description, and 
circle that number 
on this list. Then 
complete the re- 
mainder of the card 
and drop it in the 
mail (we've already 
paid the postage). 
Your request will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


M/JJ 91 Void after July 31, 1991 





any of the products 
and services adver- 
tised in this issue or 
described in Market- 
place. Look for the 
number at the bot- 
tom of each adver- 
tisement or product 
description, and 
circle that number 
on this list. Then 
complete the re- 
mainder of the card 
and drop it in the 
mail (we've already 
paid the postage). 
Your request will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


M/J 91 Void after July 31, 1991 





Here’s your chance 
to let your 
colleagues in the 
museum world 
know what you 
think. Look for the 
article in this issue 
asking “Tell Us 
Where You Stand.” 
Then, on this 
postage-paid card, 
tell us what you 
think—and why. 
We'll tally the results 
and publish them in 
a future issue of 
Museum News. 


M/J 91 Void after July 31, 1991 
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Here’s where I stand.. . 








The following information is 
for Museum News editors only 
and will not be forwarded to 
advertisers: 


Check your job title: 


|} A Director 

|] B. Curator 

|] C. Exhibits Designer 
[| D. Registrar 

|] E. Conservator 

|_| F. Educator 

|} G. Other 


Check your 
type of museum: 


= 
q 


. History 

. Natural History 

. Science 

. Children’s 

. Historic Property 
. Zoo/Aquarium 

. Other 


What is your annual 
operating budget? 


| |] H.Less than $200,000 
[| I. $200,000-$749,999 
| J. $750,000-$2 million 
LJ L. More than $2 million 


OUOUOUOOO 
ON ANRWN? 


The following information is 
for Museum News editors only 
and will not be forwarded to 
advertisers: 


Check your job title: 


_] A Director 

_} B. Curator 

|] C. Exhibits Designer 
|] D Registrar 

|] E. Conservator 

_} F. Educator 

|] G.Other 


Check your 
type of museum: 


[} 1. Art 

[] 2. History 

(J 3. Natural History 
] 4. Science 

(_] 5. Children’s 

(| 6. Historic Property 
_} 7. Zoo/Aquarium 
_] 8. Other 


What is your annual 
operating budget? 


|] H.Less than $200,000 
(] I. $200,000-$749,999 
(| J. $750,000-$2 million 
_] L. More than $2 million 


a ee ee ee eee eee ee ee es ee ee es ee ee 


To help us report your 
responses, please supply 
the following 
information: 


Check your job title: 


__] Director 

|_} Curator 

|] Exhibits Designer 
|_| Registrar 

|_} Conservator 

_] Educator 

L} Other 


In what state is 
your institution? 
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advice available in 
every issue of 
Museum News.* 
Please start my 
subscription ($34 for 
six issues a year) 
immediately. 


*Members of the 
American Association of 
Museums receive Museum 
News as one benefit of 
membership. 


subscriptions, expert 
representation of pro- 
fessional interests in 
Washington and the 
private sector, invita- 
tions to AAM’s Annual 
Meeting, discounts on 
AAM products and 
services, eligibility for 
group insurance, eligi- 
bility for membership 
in AAM/ICOM, and 
more. 


Membership in AAM 
includes $17 from annual 
membership dues 
applicable to a subscription 
to Museum News, except 
for students and retirees. 


My Subscription: 


Name 

Job Title 

Institution 

Street Address 
City/State/ZIP 

Daytime Telephone (___) 


Yes, I want my institution to reap the benefits of 
membership in the only national organization 
representing all museums and museum professionals. 


Please enter my institutional membership immediately. 


Institution 





Contact Name 





Street Address 


oo SSSeSFSSSSSFSSSSMMMmmmmhFhFeF 


City/State/ZIP 


Daytime Telephone (_) 





Institutional dues: Multiply your annual 


operating budget $ by .001, which equals 


$ . Minimum dues are $75. Maximum dues 


are $15,000. All dues are subject to change without 
notice. 


Payment: 


|] Check 
Enclosed $ 


|| MasterCard $ 
CJ Visa $ 
Credit Card # 


Expires 


Signature 


Payment: 


|_| Check 
enclosed $ 


Other 
Information: 


|] Send information on 
individual membership. 


|| Send information on 
AAM Accreditation and 
Museum Assessment 
Programs. 






News and Aviso sub- 
scriptions, information 
on job openings, free 
or reduced admission 
to AAM-member mu- 
seums, invitations to 
AAM’s Annual Meet- 
ing, discounts on AAM 
products and services, 
eligibility for group 
insurance, eligibility 
for membership in 
AAM/ICOM, and 
more. 


Membership in AAM 
includes $17 from annual 
membership dues 
applicable to a subscription 
to Museum News, except for 
students and retirees. 


| Yes, I want to advance my professional status by 


joining the only national organization representing all 
museums and museum professionals. 


Name 





Job Title 





Institution 





Street Address 





City/State/ZIP 
Daytime Telephone_(__) 


Indi vidual dues: Dues are based on annual 


income. Individual memberships are non-transferable. 


All dues are subject to change without notice. 


Check one: 























_] $55,001 or more $125 _| $20,001-25,000 $55 
|] $45,001-55,000 $105 $15,001-20,000 $45 
_| $35,001-45,000 S$ 85 | $15,000 or less $35 
_} $25,001-35,000 $65 








Note: If you are self-employed or employed by a for-profit organization, 


you must join as a Corporate Member. Check here for information. 1 


Students: 


Students may join for 
$25. Send a copy of a 
valid Student I.D. and 
choose 

either || Museum News 
or |] Aviso 


Trustees: 


Trustees may join for 


$100. 
Payment: 
L] Check 
Enclosed S$ 
[| MasterCard $ 
L] Visa $ 


Credit Card # 
Expires 


Signature 
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Museum News is 
your link to the 
world of museum 
professionals. Don't 
miss a single issue! 
To order your own 
subscription—or to 
join the American 
Association of 
Museums and 
receive Museum 
News as well as 
other member 
benefits—complete 
the postage-paid 
cards on the back of 
this page and drop 
them in the mail 
today! 





WE COULD HAVE MADE THE PRINT LARGE 
BUT THIS WAS THE SIZE THEY WANTED. 


Regardless of the size of your Job, 
we can handle it. The largest mural, or 
simply one roll of film. 

Ross-Ehlert Photo Labs: Custom 
professional color and black & white 
lab services. 





R, 





225 West Illinois Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 
(312) 644-0244 


For details, circle #83 on the reply card. 





Complete software and hardware 
to manage your collection. 


For less than $4,000. 


Just imagine. Open up a box, take out a 
computer, plug it in, turn it on and begin to 
automate your collection. It’s that easy with 
SNAP!—the newest collections management 
system from Willoughby Associates, the world 
leaders in museum automation. 


Simple to learn and fun to use! We 
designed SNAP! so you can learn to use it 
quickly and successfully even if you've never 
used a computer before. But we also built it 
with power so even large collections can 

use it to locate items fast, maintain data 
accurately, and manage day-to-day tasks 
effectively. 


With word processing built in. So you can 
automate your office as well as your collection. 
And use the data in your database in any 
document you like. 


All put together for you on IBM hardware: 


We'll send you SNAP! completely installed on 
an IBM computer. Not a clone. Not an off- 
brand. Not a look-alike. A genuine IBM 
computer with a keyboard, a color monitor, 
and a printer. All the hardware you need to 
start automating your collection. 


Plus one year of free hardware support. 
At your site. So if you ever have an equipment 
problem, you won't have to unplug and lug 
your computer anywhere. Help will come to you. 


And that’s not all. 


You can install SNAP! with a complete 
database of your collection. We'll key your 
data into SNAP! for a fraction of what it would 
cost you to do it any other way. And we'll do 

it all So rapidly that you'll have your entire 
collection at your fingertips the first time you 
turn on your computer. 


*SNAP! is available with or without hardware. 


For more information, call or write: 





The Museum Automation People 
Willoughby Associates, Limited 


266 Linden Street 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
(312) 284-6600 


For details, circle #84 on the reply card. 


